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Augusta, Maine 


The President’s Remarks at the Maine AFL-CIO 
Field Day Program. August 30, 1975 


Thank you very, very much, Governor Jim Longley, Mr. 
Dorsky, my good friends Senator Ed Muskie and Bill 
Hathaway, my good friends Bill Cohen and Dave Emery, 
Members of the House of Representatives where I had 
the privilege of serving so long in Washington, D.C., 
Mayor Elvin, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a great privilege and great pleasure for me to be 
in the State of Maine, and I thank you for the very warm 
and very friendly welcome..It is just wonderful being here. 
And let me express my deep appreciation and gratitude 
to your fine Governor. I have gotten to know him since 
his election last November, and he has been helpful, coop- 
erative, friendly, and we have developed a good personal 
relationship. And I thank you, Governor, for your kind 
words this morning. 

I have known, of course, Ed Muskie and Bill Hath- 
away a long time. I worked closely with Bill Cohen. I 
have gotten to know Dave Emery. And although there 
may be some differences in party labels, I am always 
delighted to work with your delegation in trying to solve 
not only the problems of Maine but the problems that we 
face in this country. And I thank all four of you for being 
here this morning. 

I especially am indebted to Mr. Dorsky for inviting 
me to participate in this wonderful project and to be here 
this morning, showing the unanimity and unity that we 
can have when we face some of the overall civic commu- 
nity projects that must be done if we are to help those less 
fortunate than ourselves. 

Let me say on behalf of the children of Pineland Hos- 
pital and Training Center, may I thank all of you that 


are here today for your participation and your contribu- 
tion to provide them with this much needed therapeutic 
swimming pool. 

If there is anyone who recognizes and values the thera- 
peutic benefits of a swimming pool, it’s myself. And I 
salute the Maine AFL-CIO, its members, its friends, its 
supporters, for bringing this pool, this means of therapy, 
this means of a little bit of happiness as well into the lives 
of these unfortunate and troubled children. On behalf of 
all of your fellow citizens around the country, I express 
their appreciation for your efforts. 

Governor Longley and I have one thing in common: 
In college, we both won our letter in football. But frankly, 
I am always a little apprehensive when a former football 
player introduces me. 

It all goes back some time ago when I was introduced 
by a former teammate at the University of Michigan, 
where I played a good many years ago. This friend of 
mine got up, and he said, “Ladies and gentlemen, it might 
interest you to know that I played football with Jerry 
Ford for 2 years, and it made a lasting impression on me. 
I was quarterback. Jerry Ford was the center. And you 
might say it gave me a completely different view of the 
President!” [Laughter] 

As a nation, we pause this weekend to pay tribute to 
our country’s working people. Let us this year give this 
weekend a very special meaning by considering not only 
the working people but the millions of our fellow citizens 
who are out of work through no fault of their own. 

So, today, I will address myself to the working people 
and to those who are temporarily unemployed in Maine, 
elsewhere in New England, and all over America. 

Here in Maine and throughout New England you have 
a work ethic of individual enterprise, Yankee ingenuity, 
skilled craftsmanship, and an independent spirit devoted 
to freedom. Your determination is as enduring as your 
legendary rock-ribbed coasts. 

But you, like many other Americans, have endured 
more than your share. You are among the citizens who 
suffered the heaviest impact of the recession, inflation, 
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unemployment, and the energy crisis. I am especially 
aware of the special burden of the energy crunch on 
Maine and your neighboring States in New England. I 
am also aware of the frustration of individuals on fixed 
incomes. 

Labor day is no holiday for those who are out of work. 
The level of unemployment in the United States is too 
high today by any standard. 

I have heard some references to so-called “acceptable” 
rates of unemployment. I do not recognize the accept- 
ability of any level of unemployment as long as there are 
people who want to work and can’t find jobs. 

We in Washington are determined to help create 
enough new jobs, on a sound economic basis to make 
every day a real “Labor Day.” And we are going to do it. 

When statistics are published on the loss of jobs, there 
are some losses which are not published. I refer to the 
loss of hope among the high school and college graduates 
seeking their first job, the loss of self-esteem among the 
heads of households who are laid off, the loss of security 
and living standards that people worked for years to 
achieve, and, most important of all, the loss of faith in 
America’s future. These are very tragic losses. They are 
losses that the United States of America cannot and will 
not endure. 

Today, I reaffirm to you and to millions all over this 
great country my pledge to do everything in my power 
to generate new jobs. But to achieve the stability that we 
want, I will continue to oppose stopgap programs that we 
cannot afford, programs conceived in panic and, to 
some extent, perhaps in partisanship that will lead to 
nothing but new rounds of inflation and even worse 
unemployment. 

Our system in America now provides 85 million jobs. 
This represents some 26 million more jobs than existed 
in America 25 years ago. It represents about 1,200,000 
more jobs than last March, indicating a trend in the 
right direction. 

I agree with George Meany that jobs are what Labor 
Day is all about. And I join with all working people 
on this occasion when America honors its workers, orga- 
nized and unorganized, in a determined resolve to put 
America back to work. 

The door of the White House is open, as it has been 
since I became President, to those who champion the cause 
of America’s working people. And as long as I remain 
in this office, that door will always be open. And obviously, 
neither I nor the Members of the Congress on both sides 
of the aisle will close our hearts to the plight of millions 
who are unable to find work. 

There have been some favorable indicators of an easing 
of the recession. The rate of inflation this year is much 
less than it was a year ago. But the creation of new jobs 
is going to be a tough job for all of us. Making sure that 
jobs that exist in our economy must be jobs that provide 


a good future—real jobs and not makework jobs—this 
is going to be very difficult. And I don’t want to kid you. 

We have been making some progress, as I said a 
moment ago. Since March, over a million more people are 
gainfully employed, even though the unemployment 
statistics are far too high. But to get back to where we 
were just a year ago, we must produce 3,200,000 more 
jobs. And each year from now until 1980, some 5 years, 
as our labor force expands, our economy must provide 
work for another 1.6 million people. By 1980, we must 
have created 11 million more jobs as our population grows 
and our economy expands. 

This is a big order. It cannot be filled by Government 
alone or by industry alone or by unions or politicians act- 
ing on their own. But the problem can and will be solved 
if we all work together, just as you in this hall today united 
to help those less fortunate than ourselves. It can be solved 
with the spirit of joint cooperation, demonstrated by a 
labor-management committee that works with me in the 
White House. 

We have developed a strong, flexible collective bargain- 
ing system which stands, in my judgment, as a tribute to 
the men and women of labor and management who have 
devoted themselves to building a better America. 

While the Government, as I said a moment ago, can’t 
do everything, it can do some things. It can help stimulate 
the private sector of the economy to create jobs, the jobs 
that are needed to put people to work and provide work 
for those entering the Iabor force. 

During the past year, American workers and businesses 
received a Federal tax cut to increase purchasing power 
and to stimulate growth in our economy. It did generate 
jobs, and it did generate movement toward economic 
recovery. 

While the unemployment insurance system is no per- 
manent solution—we all know that, no permanent solu- 
tion to the joblessness that we face today—it temporarily 
keeps individuals and our society functioning. 

Some $20 billion in benefits will be disbursed in 1975, 
this calendar year, providing a means of income mainte- 
nance for our unemployed workers. That money pumped 
into the economy serves as another built-in stabilizer by 
providing purchasing power to the unemployed worker. 

This year, we increased the number of weeks of unem- 
ployment compensation from 39 to 65. We extended the 
coverage of unemployment insurance to 12 million people 
not previously protected. I have proposed to the Congress 
other necessary improvements to be made in such areas 
as adequacy and duration of coverage. Using new insights 
and some of our more recent experience, we will work 
with the Congress to improve this system. 

I am fully aware that some workers in Maine and else- 
where have lost their job as a result of imports from 
abroad. Last May, for example, just a few months ago, 
some 300 employees of the Allen Quimby Veneer Com- 
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pany in Bingham, Maine, became the first workers to be 
certified under the Trade Act of 1974 as eligible for ad- 
justment assistance. 

For the first time in the nearly 40-year history of unem- 
ployment compensation in the State of Maine, your State 
applied this month for a $2,400,000 Federal loan to pay 
unemployment insurance benefits starting in September. 
This is a role that the Federal Government can play in 
these unique circumstances that we face, and I am glad 
to say that today we are granting Maine’s request. 

Now, I can’t stress too much that this Administration 
recognizes the equal importance to recovery of controlling 
inflation and creating good jobs. These joint goals, con- 
trolling inflation and creating new jobs, are essential to 
our programs of restoring the strength of our economy. 

All of us—labor, management, Government—must 
work together if we are to achieve long-term economic 
health. 

I call on business, I call on industry to do everything 
possible to bring back our laid-off workers, to reassess 
the job assignments of those empioyed beneath their true 
qualifications, and to give new opportunities to young 
people eager to join the labor force. 

I appeal not only to the patriotism and courage and 
determination of America’s working people but to those 
same qualities in our business community. 

I ask managers to take a new look at ways they can 
expand productivity to make possible the rehiring and the 
new hiring of workers, and I ask them to be more aggres- 
sive in seeking new markets at home and abroad to create 
new jobs. 

Economic progress depends on our ability to foster capi- 
tal investment and to increase the productivity of our 
workers the length and the breadth of this country. The 
share of our gross national product committed to private 
investment must increase over the next few years if we 
are able to reach our economic potential. Economists pre- 
dict—or I should say estimate—that the total investment 
requirements could be in excess of $4 trillion. And I had 
the privilege, riding from the airport to this community 
center, of talking with your Governor, indicating to him 
some of the thoughts that I would express here today. 
And I was pleased and delighted to learn that in Maine 
he is approaching the problem in a similar way, seeking 
to expand industry by making certain that there is ade- 
quate investment capability. 

As we look at the history of recent years, however, over- 
all, we find that our financial ability to increase produc- 
tion is declining. This decline is curtailing needed growth 
in jobs, in income. It undermines seriously our capability 
to compete abroad. 

Once this becomes clear, I am confident that there 
will be an understanding of the need for tax policies to 
channel our resources into the expansion of productive 
capacity. 


We must not, under any circumstances, condemn our 
fellow citizens to unemployment because the modern tools 
needed to compete in world markets are lacking. 

This Administration has proposed some reforms to the 
Congress to stimulate what economists call “capital for-. 
mation” through tax incentives. I like a better definition 
or a better combination of words. I prefer the term “job 
creation.” That is what my recommendations are all 
about. 

I ask the Congress to join with me in this firm com- 
mitment to our Nation’s future, to more jobs, to more in- 
come, and full economic recovery. 

To ensure a strong economic system, we must main- 
tain, of course, in conjunction, an antitrust policy which 
validates our commitment to competitive markets. 

As we reduce Government regulation of business, we 
must be absolutely certain that our antitrust laws are 
vigorously enforced, and they will be. 

Competition, when freed of Government regulation 
and supported by antitrust laws, is the driving force of our 
economy. It will drive costs down and assure new jobs. 
This is actually the story of America’s amazing growth 
over some 200 years. 

Let me emphasize that this is not an Administration 
of special interests, not of business interests, not of labor 
interests. We are doing our very best to make this an Ad- 
ministration of public interests. We will not permit the 
continuation of monopoly privilege, which is not in the 
public interest. 

It is my job and your job, the job of the Congress, the 
job of everybody, to open the American marketplace. It 
is our job collectively to create new jobs. And as we work 
conscientiously and seriously to overcome the problems of 
individuals, let us remember our Founding Father’s vision 
of a nation in which people work together for the com- 
mon good. 

I have often stated my deep conviction that we must 
have a national defense second to none. Labor has stood 
at the forefront of the defense of liberty, in war or in 
peace. But defense must rest upon more than arms, upon 
more than armies. Defense depends upon the strength 
of the American individual, the unity of the American 
family, the food in the American kitchen, and the self- 
esteem that goes with the American paycheck. 

We must maintain the social fabric of America for the 
national defense to be credible. If we cannot believe in 
ourselves and in our future as a nation, what will there be 
left to defend? 

Two hundred years ago, American patriots—working 
people, business people, and farming people—risked their 
lives so that this Nation might be born. To win independ- 
ence, they surmounted great individual differences in 
background, culture, and outlook. They worked, they 
fought, and they died together for a common cause none 
of them could have achieved alone. 
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Although conditions have changed greatly in 200 years, 
I am fully confident that the spirit that saw us through in 
1776 will guide us to an even greater future in the years 
ahead. I know that the working men and women of Amer- 
ica will be in the forefront. They have been in the past, 
they will in the future. We depend upon them, and we 
honor them. 

Thank you very much. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. at the Augusta Civic 
Center. The field day program was sponsored by the Maine AFL-— 


CIO for the benefit of the Pineland Hospital and Training Center 
for Retarded Children. 


Portland, Maine 


The President’s Remarks at a Republican Fundraising 
Luncheon. August 30, 1975 


Thank you very, very much, Jack, Bill Cohen, Dave 
Emery, Mrs. Bickmore, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a very, very great privilege and a very high honor 
to have the opportunity of participating in this wonderful 
function today, not only because of the great crowds you 
have but the enthusiasm that I detect. 

There is a special dividend about traveling to various 
parts of the country that I haven’t been to too frequently 
or too recently in that you see some old and very dear 
friends, people that you worked with, people that you 
have known, individuals with whom you have a very fine 
relationship or did over a period of time. 

And let me say at this point it’s nice to see Bob Hale, 
who was a real stalwart oldtimer when I came to the 
Congress in January of 1949, and who was very kind and 
friendly, most helpful. Bob, it’s good to see you. 

And then, Stan Tupper, who was extremely helpful 
at a time when I decided to make a challenge for the 
Republican leadership in the House of Representatives 
against some considerable odds. And Stan was extremely 
helpful. Stan, I thank you for embarking me on this pres- 
ent course. None of us suspected it, but you were a very 
important part in it, and I thank you very much. 

And then I have had the opportunity over a period of 
time and various incidents and capacities to know two of 
your fine Governors—Governor Cross and Governor 
Reed. And I thank them for the relationship that I had 
with them, and I thank them for their contributions to 
Maine as well as to the country. 

Very few of you know that I came to Maine for some 
considerable period of time before some of you were born 
and had a very wonderful experience here in your great 
State. And it is a pleasure to see an old friend of mine, 
and his lovely bride, Gardner Brown. Thank you very 
much for coming, Gardner and Susan. 


Let me express very deeply and very appreciatively 
the overly generous remarks that Bill Cohen made. I just 
hope and trust that in the months and years ahead that 
I can fully justify the kind and very greatly appreciated 
remarks that he made. And in the course of serving some 
25 years in the House of Representatives, you get to 
those that come and those that will go rather rapidly and 
those that will stay because they have merit in the job 
they do on behalf of the country, but equally important, 
the job that they will do on behalf of the people that they 
represent. 

Some people who come to the House, they are like 
Greyhound buses, they come and go very quickly. But Bill 
Cohen, I could tell the minute he walked in, was a person 
who had great capability and he has done everything, 
not only up to the expectations but beyond the expecta- 
tions that I would have anticipated. And, Bill, I thank 
you very, very much. 

And although I was not in the House of Representa- 
tives when Dave came and was sworn in, I have had the 
privilege and the opportunity to get to know him. And 
based on this bank of knowledge that you acquire, if you 
have been in the House, particularly in the leadership, 
you can detect quality. And it is my judgment, in Dave, 
you have a new, young Congressman with great quality, 
keep him there. 

The thing that I like about both of them, they are team 
players. They work together. I have talked to Bill and 
Dave about a matter that’s of great concern, and properly 
so, as far as the State of Maine is concerned. And that’s 
the so-called 200-mile limit. Now Bill was one of the 
initiators, and Dave has carried on along with Bill to 
protect your coast and the waters that are adjacent to it. 

I believe in the concept of the 200-mile limit. In the 
executive branch, we have a little different problem. We 
are in the process and have been for some months of nego- 
tiating on a worldwide basis a 200-mile limit with a num- 
ber of other very important relationships between coun- 
tries, land and water, in the Law of the Sea Conference. 
The United States is pushing hard, has been, is and will 
particularly, for a 200-mile limit. 

And I just want you to know that people like Bill 
and Dave are leading the fight in this extremely important 
area in the Congress while we in the executive branch 
are pushing equally strongly in the world forum for the 
accomplishment and the achievement of this limit as well 
as the other relationships that are so vital for all of us in 
the world in which we live. And I thank you, Bill and 
Dave, for the work you are doing in this regard. 

I think it is perfectly obvious that I have looked forward 
to coming to Maine for a long, long time. I like your 
people, I love the country, and I am just delighted to see 
what I see here today. 

I am especially pleased to see so many young people 
in the audience. I think that typifies the spirit and the 
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actuality of the Republican Party in’ Maine. I don’t 
want you to cross off us oldtimers, but we need the young 
people in our political party because they are going to be 
the strength not only in the next election but they are 
going to embrace and make actual the things that we 
believe in, the principles that we espouse, and those that 
we are dedicated to. 

I think the best illustration of the youth in your party 
is the fact that you have two young Congressmen, a young 
State chairman, a young executive director, a State Sen- 
ate majority that is, as I am told, 15 years younger on 
the average than their Democratic counterparts. 

And the point is quite clear: Here in Maine we can 
all say with great pride, Republicans have their eyes firmly 
fixed on the future instead of their feet frozen in the past. 

Seventy-five years ago, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, Thomas Brackett Read came 
to this great city of Portland and said—and here I quote— 
“‘Here’s to the State of Maine, the land of the bluest skies, 
the greenest earth, the richest air, the strongest and, what 
is better, the sturdiest men, the fairest and, what is best 
of all, the truest women under the sun,” end quote. I come 
to Portland today to second that motion. [Laughter] 

I don’t think there is a better place than Portland and 
no better way than a good old-fashioned clambake to 
celebrate the last- weekend of summer. I obviously appre- 
ciate your invitation and thank you for the extremely 
warm welcome. 

You know, it’s easy to see that Maine Republicans 
are enthusiastic, along with a lot of other people in the 
great State of Maine. It appears to me that this enthu- 
siasm, which I think is vital and necessary not only for 
the Republican Party but for Maine and the country, is 
contagious, and I congratulate you for it. 

I have seen this kind of enthusiasm as I have been 
privileged to travel around the United States. This enthu- 
siasm is infectious, and every place I go I like what I see 
as far as the Republican Party is concerned and what I 
see among our fellow Americans generally. If we can 
keep this kind of enthusiasm going for the next 14 months, 
I predict that 1976 will be a year of victory for the 
Republican Party in Maine as well as the United States 
as a whole, and you can lead the pack. 

Because Maine has been traditionally a bellwether State 
as far as national politics is concerned, the Republican 
Party here has not only a great opportunity but, in my 
judgment, a great responsibility—to field the best candi- 
dates, to raise the required funds, to develop winning 
issues, and to convince the voters that their interests and 
the interests of the Republican Party are identical. 

If you achieve these objectives here in Maine, the Pine- 
tree State, I predict that the old saying, “As Maine goes, 
so goes the Nation,” will once again take its rightful place 
in the language of politics as the accurate barometer of 
America’s election contest. 


Now, what makes the 1976 election so vitally important? 
For one thing it will provide the Republican Party with 
an opportunity to again demonstrate that it has the 
strength to survive setbacks, the resolution to rouse this 
Nation to its greatness, and the will to win elections. With 
your help in this bellwether State, we can and we will do 
it in 1976. 

Even more important, the 1976 election will enable 
the people of this great-country to send us, to Washington 
more Republican Congressmen like Bill Cohen and Dave 
Emery, who I think typify the dedicated, hard-working, 
intelligent legislators that we need in Washington. They 
are a part of a relatively small minority. They are outnum- 
bered better than two-to-one, and that’s.a hard job. 

I like to think that despite the fact we are outnumbered 
quantitatively, we have the quality. And we need not only 
the quality we have, but we have to add to the quantity. 

Now you can’t do much to change that in Maine, 
except in case Bill might like to be a candidate for another 
office. [Laughter] 

But let me add a thought parenthetically, if I might. 
Bill and Dave don’t always vote the way I would neces- 
sarily like them to. There is something I believe ingrained: 
in people in Maine of some independence. [Laughter] 
And I respect it. But their prime responsibility is to repre- 
sent the people that they have the honor to represent in 
the State of Maine. And even though I think it is of maxi- 
mum importance that we have a national energy program, 
I understand, I respect their somewhat differing view as 
to how we should implement it.as far as Maine and New 
England is concerned. 

They recognize, as I do, that we have an energy prob- 
lem and it is getting more and more like an energy crisis. 
And if we don’t get a settlement in the Middle East— 
hopefully we will—we could have an energy crisis of 
severe magnitude as we did in 1973. 

I recognize, of course, that New England does rely 
more heavily on imported fuel than any other region of 
the country and that your regional economy feels the ef- 
fect of energy disruptions more rapidly and even more 
severely than in any other. 

You know as well as Bill and Dave, better than our 
neighbors in other areas of the country, the importance, 
the absolute necessity of achieving energy independence 
for America. We cannot tolerate being vulnerable to 
outside national interests over which we have no influ- 
ence. Energy must be developed internally. Energy must 
be developed from our own natural resources so that 
America is invulnerable to foreign sources. 

And you also know that energy is absolutely essential, 
not just for running the machines of industry but for 
fueling the whole economy of this region as well as the 
Nation. I think all of you fully recognize that a healthy 
economy means more jobs for more people, one of the 
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principal concerns of me as well as Bill and Dave and the 
Congress. 

You know the danger of being at the mercy of some 
force beyond our control. And im this case, in energy, it 
is the Middle East, the OPEC nations. 

I think you understand first-hand the inconvenience, 
the uncertainty, even the suffering that that kind of a 
situation can create, where somebody can turn a spigot 
off in the Middle East and we could be in dire trouble. 

And you also know the system—if I might change the 
subject—that the system of checks and balances which 
this Nation’s founders wrote into the Constitution 200 
years ago wasn’t designed as a roadblock to progress. 

When I said a year ago that I wanted a good marriage 
with the Congress, I meant it, and I still believe it. But a 
good marriage requires the best efforts of both partners 
to make it work. It requires compromise, it requires mod- 
eration in meeting the problems and the challenges in a 
marriage or in the relationship between the White House 
and Capitol Hill. 

I must say that so far I have seen little compromise and 
less moderation in the policies and the legislative pro- 
posals of the Democratic Congress that was sworn in in 
January of this year. 

What we as a nation need—and I say this with the 
deepest sincerity and the strongest conviction that I 
have—what we need is more of the politics of coopera- 
tion, not the politics of confrontation. What we need is 
to carve out solutions so that our problems can be solved. 
We shouldn’t confront just to get political issues for par- 
tisan purposes. 

It is my judgment that the American people want 
action—not debate, not delay. They want a responsive 
Government committed to responsible progress. That is 
exactly what we in the Republican Party are prepared 
to offer the American people. Perhaps more than at any 
time in our Nation’s history, our party’s principles and its 
objectives match the hopes and the aspirations of the 
American people. Our Republican commitment to fiscal 
responsibility in government, to a vigorous free enter- 
prise system, to a strong national defense; one second to 
none, to local control over local matters, and to personal 
freedom for the individual—these are commitments 
shared by the vast majority of the American people, and 
I am sure down Easterners. 

Let’s open, as I see it, the party’s door to all Americans 
who happen to believe as we do the principles that I just 
set forth, rather than opening that door just a crack for a 
very limited few. Let’s work together for a common vic- 
tory rather than working against each other for a sure 
defeat. : 

The victory we seek as Republicans is not just a Repub- 
lican victory. It is one we can share easily and properly 
with all the people of Maine and with all Americans. It 
can be a victory of action over apathy, decisiveness over 


delay, confidence over confusion. It can be a victory of 
responsive, responsible government that sees to people’s 
needs but does not order people’s lives. 

This is the kind of victory that we can work for, we are 
working for, the kind of a victory that will make the next 
4 years the best 4 years for peace, tranquility, domestic 
progress, and a renewal of the hopes and the aspirations 
of all that came before us and for the betterment of all 
that follow. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:17 p.m. at the Holiday Inn. 


Warwick, Rhode Island 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Upon Arrival 
at Theodore Francis Green Airport. August 30, 1975 


Tue PresivenT. I spent 5 years here when I was a few 
years younger. So, I know New England very well. I know 
a good many people up here. I love the country, and I 
think I am a good candidate. 

Q. They say your oil policy doesn’t make you a friend 
of New England. 

Tue Present. We have to integrate New England’s 
oil policy with the overall policy of the United States. It is 
more important to New England that we have a good 
energy policy than it is any other part of the United 
States. 

What we are seeking to do is to find an energy policy 
that will solve it for New England and solve it for the 
United States as a whole. We cannot be dependent on 
foreign oil sources, and we are working with the Con- 
gress—and I hope they will work with me—to try and 
achieve this oil 

Q. Do you think you have found that policy yet, sir? 

Tue Present. We are working hard at it. 

Q. Is there anything new on the decontrol of oil? 

Tue Presment. Well, we had a very good meeting 
yesterday with Senator Mansfield and Speaker Carl Al- 
bert, and we have laid out a plan that—if they can 
produce the votes, I think we will find an answer. 

Q. Many of the Congressional leaders are very uneasy 
about the possibility of American civilians going to the 
Middle East and essentially being the glue to secure the 
peace there. What is going to be your answer to them and 
to their objections fearing another Vietnam? 

Tue Preswent. If there are a limited number of 
American civilians who would go to the Middle East, they 
would go in the area controlled by the United Nations, 
and they would be there in a noncombat capacity, acting 
as technicians. 

The final decision has not been made, but I can assure 
you that they will be civilians if they go. They will be tech- 
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nicians, not military personnel, and they will be in a U.N. 
zone. 

Q. Mr. President, do you have any message for the 
State with the highest unemployment rate in the country 
right here? 

THE PreswentT. Yes, I think we are making some 
headway. In the last 6 months, we have had about an 
increase of 1,200,000 in employment throughout the 
United States. We are gradually edging down the unem- 
ployment throughout the United States. It is slow, but, 
more importantly, we are doing it the right way as we try 
to achieve success against inflation. 

Q. But it is not going down here, sir. It is going up. 

Tue Preswent. I think you will find that it will go 
down. 

ReEporTER. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:07 p.m. 


Newport, Rhode Island 


The President’s Interview With Arthur Alpert, Sara Wye, 
and Jack Kavanagh of Providence Station WJAR-TV. 
August 30, 1975 


Sara Wye. What you are about to see is a weekly public 
affairs program we at WJAR normally call “10 News 
Conference.” Because of the stature of our guest, we have 
expanded the format and produced this special edition, 
which is being shared with 12 television stations through- 
out New England. All of you are most welcome. 

Our guest is President Gerald Ford, who promised 
when he came into office a year ago to bring a new open- 
ness and accessibility to the White House. His presence in 
this unusual sort of regional format indicates he is making 
that effort. 

Mr. President, welcome. 

THE Present. Thank you. It is a pleasure to be on 
the program, Sara. 


QUESTIONS 
DECONTROL OF OIL PRICES 


Q. Thank you. Asking the questions along with me to- 
night will be Jack Kavanagh of the WJAR news staff and 
Arthur Alpert, news director of WJAR Radio and TV. 

I think one of the subjects you will be hearing a lot 
about in this discussion in the next half hour is energy. 
Obviously, it is heavily on the minds of most people in the 
country and, certainly, those of us in New England. Until 
Friday we were braced for a massive increase in domestic 
crude oil because of your decision to veto the Congres- 
sional extension of price controls. You have since changed 
your mind about decontrol, and you are suggesting per- 


haps a 60-day extension and gradual decontrol. What 
went into the decision to change your mind? 

Tue Preswent. Well, I think first, Sara, you have 
to understand that the United States, our country, has a 
serious energy crisis. Actually, the energy crisis in New 
England is more serious than it is in any other part of 
the country, primarily because New England is more de- 
pendent on foreign oil than any other part of the United 
States. 

So, unless we solve the energy problem for the United 
States and unless we make ourselves more free of foreign 
oil imports, New England is going to be in more and more 
trouble. 

Now, in January I submitted to the Congress a compre- 
hensive energy program for a 10-year period, and we 
made some exceptions as far as New England was con- 
cerned, recognizing the vulnerability of New England. 

I had hoped that the Congress would act on a com- 
prehensive plan, either the one I submitted or the one 
that they might put together. Unfortunately, Congress 
has not acted. 

So, after attempting to decontrol on a phased basis on 
two occasions—one over a 30-month period with an in- 
crease in old oil, so to speak, at a rate of about 3 percent 
per month—the Congress turned that down. 

Then I made another effort of compromise and con- 
ciliation, making it a 39-month phased decontrol pro- 
gram. The Congress turned that down. 

Under those circumstances, I had no alternative but 
to say: Unless you act, we are going to decontrol all old 
oil, all domestic old oil. Well, I think at least the leadership 
in the Congress—Senator Mansfield and Speaker Albert— 
recognized that was not the right answer. 

So, we had a meeting on Friday, and I said that I would 
hold off the veto until they could get their troops to- 
gether and come up and agree to the phased program that 
I submitted about a month ago. 

Q. So, what you are saying is that ycu never were in 
favor of immediate and sudden decontrol? 

Tue Present. No. I proposed two examples of 
phased decontrol, one a 30-month, another a 39, but the 
Congress turned both down. So, in order to try and avoid 
an abrupt end, I agreed to resubmit a 39-month phased 
decontrol program, and, hopefully, the majority party 
leadership will be able to work with the Republicans in 
the House and get a phased program over a 39-month 
period. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


Q. Mr. President, the controls have to come off even- 
tually, but New England will have to bear the brunt of 
those controls because we have such problems with energy, 
because our economy is in such bad shape right now. 
What do you say to the people who are unemployed here, 
who have to bear up under this energy crisis, or is the 
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Federal Government going to make any kind of a specific 
commitment to New England to help us bail out of this 
situation? 

Tue Present. Over the last 3 or 4 months, I have 
made exceptions as far as New England is concerned. In 
the first imposition of the import levy, it had no effect on 
New England, it had an effect on the rest of the United 
States. When I put the second dollar on to try and prod 
Congress to do something, the second dollar only affected 
New England to—I think it was 60 cents a barrel. 

So, I’ve tried to recognize the needs, the problems that 
exist in New England. As I said at the outset, New Eng- 
land has a greater need for a comprehensive solution to 
the energy problem than any other part of the United 
States. 

So, what I have tried to do is to make exceptions for 
New England and at the same time get the Congress mov- 
ing to enact an energy program that would solve the prob- 
lem not only in the short haul but the long pull. Now, in 
the interim, while we have this unfortunate unemploy- 
ment—and we do have more unemployment, not only in 
New England but elsewhere, than I certainly want—we 
have done a number of things. For example, we have 
extended the unemployment payments from 39 weeks to 
65 weeks. We have broadened the coverage so that 12 
million more people are covered under unemployment. I 
recommended, and the Congress approved about $450 
million for the Summer Youth Program so that young 
people this past summer would be gainfully employed. 

We have done a great deal with what they call public 
service employment. I recommended about $2 billion 
for that program. And I was talking to the mayor of 
Providence today, and he says it has been a very helpful 
program in that city. We have also tried to expedite some 
public works projects. I made available a $2 billion allo- 
cation for highway construction, which has been used in 
many, many States and, I presume, here in Rhode Island. 

We have, for example, been trying to get some local 
projects going. I talked to the mayor of Providence today 
coming down here about a $32. million Federal, building 
in the city of Providence. I am going to give it some per- 
sonal attention when I get back to Washington. I think 
that kind of a project could be very helpful. 

So, as we try to push forward for an energy program, 
which is what we need over the long haul, we are trying 
to take care of individual geographical problems. 

Q. And yet, while we are working on it, the unemploy- 
ment rate in this State here is about 16 percent, 12 percent 
in Massachusetts, 11 percent throughout New England. 
Is it possible for the Federal Government to redirect some 
of its major installations, relocate them, transfer them 
here, create new ones here? After 1972, when military 
bases were closed in New Hampshire, in Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, the economies were hit very, very 
hard. 


THE PresweEnT. Well, of course I am deeply concerned 
about the unemployment problem, not only in Rhode 
Island but Massachusetts and the 48 other States. But 
we have to try and rebuild the economy from an inflation- 
ridden economy of a year ago to one that is solidly based 
so that over the next few months when we get better 
employment—as we are at the present time overall—we 
are not going to have a reigniting of inflation like we 
had a year ago. 

So, we will do all we can through public works, through 
unemployment insurance, through public service employ- 
ment, summer youth employment, in order to meet the 
unique circumstances of a particular State. But the basic 
way to solve our unemployment, whether it is Rhode 
Island or 49 other States, is to get a healthy private sec- 
tor economy. And we can do that through some tax 
proposals that I have recommended and some of the other 
legislation which we will be submitting shortly. 


INFLATION 


Q. Mr. President, Andrew Brimmer, who used to be a 
Governor of the Federal Reserve and who is a fiscal con- 
servative, said—well, I think he disagrees with you. He 
says that next year, thanks to the Project Independence, 
your energy policy, thanks to grain sales, there will be 6- 
to 7-percent inflation, but he says there is no chance really 
that excess demand will push the inflation higher. And 
he says now you can do it, now you can lower interest 
rates, now you can provide jobs by encouraging the econ- 
omy without the danger of inflation. Have you considered 
that and talked about that with Arthur Burns? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, of course, I am sure you recog- 
nize I don’t control interest rates. Those are basically 
controlled by several factors—one, the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

I have talked to Mr. Arthur Burns, and we have what I 
think are appropriate as well as private conversations. He 
is cognizant of the need of an adequate supply of money, 
and he is very cognizant of the problem of higher interest 
rates. 

Now, at the same time, I think you have to recognize 
that if the Federal deficit goes beyond my $60 billion 
deficit—and, unfortunately, the Congress is spending 
more money than I think they should—that will con- 
tribute signficantly to higher interest rates and a shorter 
supply of money available in the private sector. 

So, we have to control the Federal deficit. Sixty billion 
dollars is too darned big a deficit, but the Congress is 
continuously pressing to make it bigger. 

Now, we are going to hold the deficit as low as we 
can, and we are hopefully expecting cooperation, and I 
think we will get it, from the Federal Reserve Board. 

Now, I respectfully disagree with Mr. Brimmer if he 
alleged that the grain sales to the Soviet Union are a 
significant factor in inflation. I respectfully disagree with 
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him. Does he want us to put all that grain in storage and 
pay $1 million a day in storage charges as we did in the 
sixties? I don’t think that is a very satisfactory answer. 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY 


Q. I think he did say that energy was the main com- 
ponent. But following up on your answer, I have been 
talking to people around New England in anticipation 
of your visit, and I keep coming up with that old folk 
saying: “Democrats get us into wars, Republicans into 
depressions.” That, of course, may be oversimplified, but 
previous administrations and your Administration have 
chosen to fight inflation first and unemployment second. 

I am just wondering, when will the time come to switch 
so that this recovery, which seems as if it is on the horizon, 
will recover in a hurry rather than just stumble along? 

Tue Present. I would say that the recovery is doing 
better, that we are coming out of it more quickly now 
than some people anticipated. For the fifth month in a 
row, as I recollect, our overall indicators show that we 
were making headway. We are seeing higher housing 
starts. We are seeing better retail sales. We are making 
some headway, except for the last month, in inflation, 
and I think that was an unusual example. And we are 
optimistic in the future. 

One thing I'd like to point out is I think it is important 
to talk about some affirmative things. In the last 5 months, 
we have had 1,200,000 more people gainfully employed 
in this country. We now have over 85 million people gain- 
fully employed. 

We have too many unemployed, but more and more 
people are being employed; and the indications are that 
that will be a continuing trend. 

So, we have to win the battle against inflation. If we 
let the problems of inflation reoccur, every knowledgeable 
economist that I have talked to says: If you went back up 
to 10 or 12 percent inflation, in 12 to 18 to 24 months we 
would be in a far worse recession than we are at the 
present time. 

So, it is a very narrow line that we are trying to follow: 
to win the battle against inflation on the one hand and at 
the same time provide more job opportunities. And I 
think we are being reasonably successful. 

As Jack said over here, New England, or at least Rhode 
Island, has some unique problems, and we are going to 
work on it, as I indicated. 


FOREIGN OIL PRICES 


Q. Mr. President, let’s return briefly to energy. We 
have dealt with domestic crude oil by saying the approach 
now is to gradually decontrol domestic oil prices. The 
OPEC countries, the oil producing countries, will be 
meeting to decide soon what price increases they will ask 
by October 1. It is widely rumored in the oil industry that 
you have let it be known that an 8-percent increase in for- 
eign oil prices would be acceptable to you. Is that true? 


Tue PresipenT. I am not familiar with that statement. 
A lot of statements are attributed to me. I have a pretty 
good memory, and I don’t know where that statement 
came from. 

Q. What are you looking for from the oil producing 
countries? 

THE PRESIDENT. Let me put it this way, Sara. If the 
Congress had passed early this year the comprehensive 
energy program that I recommended, we would be in a 
lot .better position to meet the challenge of any OPEC 
oil price increase. Unfortunately, nothing has been done 
legislatively. So, we are now more vulnerable today than 
we would have been otherwise. 

I have said that, as far as I am concerned, we will do 
everything we can to defeat any OPEC oil price increase. 
Unfortunately, without an energy program, we don’t 
have many tools to do that with. 


SCHOOL BUSING 


Q. Mr. President, school opens very soon around the 
country and in New England. And in Boston and Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, that means forced busing for de- 
segregation. Now, you have had a position on busing 
before. Can you take a minute and clarify? What is your 
position on busing? 

Tue Present. Well, before I say anything about 
what my own personal views are, I want to say most em- 
phatically that I, as President, and all that serve with me 
in the Federal Government, will enforce the law, no 
question about that. We will, to the extent necessary, make 
sure that any court order is enforced. 

Now, I add one thing that I hope is understood. We 
don’t want any conflict developing in Boston or any of 
these other communities that have court orders forcing 
busing on local school systems. So, I have sent up through 
the Attorney General, the community relations experts— 
they have four or five people up there that are working 
with the court, with the school boards, and with parents, 
and with others. At the same time, the new Secretary of 
HEW, David Mathews, has sent up his top man to work 
with the school system. And that individual, Dr. Goldberg, 
has authority to spend extra Federal funds to try and im- 
prove the situation in Boston. 

Now, having said the law is going to be enforced, that 
we are going to try and moderate and work with the 
people in Boston, I will give you my views on what we 
are trying to do. 

The basic thing that everyone is trying to do is to pro- 
vide quality education. There is a difference of opinion on 
how you achieve quality education. My personal view is 
that forced busing by courts is not the way to achieve 
quality education. I think there is a better way. 

We have had court ordered forced busing in a number 
of communities. There are studies that indicate that it 
has not provided quality education for the young people, 
which is our personal concern. 
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I think there is a better way to do it. In my judgment, 
if the courts would follow a law that was passed, I think, 
2 years ago or maybe 21% years ago, it said that in those 
areas where you have a problem in seeking desegregation, 
the court should follow five or six rules. Busing was the 
last option. 

There were five other proposals that courts could have 
followed, guidelines that the courts should have followed, 
and I think we would have avoided a lot of this conflict. 
That is one way I think we could have solved the problem. 
The other is the utilization of Federal funds to upgrade 
school buildings, provide better teacher-pupil ratios, to 
provide better equipment. That is the way, in my opinion, 
we achieve what we all want, which is quality education. 
I just don’t think court ordered forced busing is the way 
to achieve quality education. I think there are better ways. 


VETOES OF APPROPRIATIONS BILLS 


Q. Mr. President, if I may follow up on that, you have 
come up with an alternative. But it would seem that be- 
cause you were afraid of inflation, you have vetoed bills 
for more aid to education, you have vetoed bills for more 
public service jobs. So, are you prepared, you know, to 
turn around on that? 

Tue Presment. Well, Arthur, let me just clarify some- 
thing. The appropriation bill concerning public service 
employment that you say I vetoed—let me give you the 
history of it so the matter is clarified. I recommended 
$1,900 million—$450 million for summer youth employ- 
ment and the remainder, which is roughly a billion and a 
half, for public service employment. The Congress loaded 
it up with $3 billion in nonessential spending. Sure, I 
vetoed it. When the Congress saw that the veto was sus- 
tained, they came back and virtually approved what I 
sent up there in the first place. So, we had $2 billion in 
summer youth employment money, and we had public 
service employment money. 

Now, the education bill. The education bill that I sub- 
mitted in January for the budget that started July 1 had 
more money in it for education than any other year in 
recent years. We increased it over previous years. Again, 
the Congress loaded it up with some programs that I think 
can’t be justified if you are going to have any fiscal re- 
sponsibility. I hope the Congress sustains that veto, be- 
cause there is a lot of nonessential spending in it. Now, 
having vetoed that bill, there was nothing in there, in that 
proposal Congress passed, to do anything more in desegre- 
gation cases than I recommended. So, that is a moot issue 
as far as the Boston case is concerned. 


LAW OF THE SEA CONFERENCE 


Q. Can I move you along to another area completely, 
and that is fishing, which is of some importance to the 
New England States. Our fishing industry is dying, and 
it would appear that foreign fleets, modern fleets, are per- 


haps wiping out fish for a long time, perhaps forever. The 
Senate has passed the 200-mile-limit bill. The House prob- 
ably will, too. Will you sign it? 

THE PresivenT. If my recollection is accurate, in this 
session of the Congress, the Senate has not acted. I think 
they acted last year. 

Q. Right. 

THE PrEsIDENT. The House committee has acted, and 
it will be on the House agenda shortly. What we are trying 
to do, through the Law of the Sea Conference, is to settle 
all of the controversies on a worldwide basis involving 
fishing, the 200-mile zone, et cetera. 

I am for the concept of a 200-mile zone. I think it is 
better to settle it on a worldwide basis rather than to do it 
unilaterally just for the United States. 

Q. The problem, Mr. President, is that while we are 
waiting for the international treaty, our fish supplies are 
being depleted. 

THE PRESENT. Well, we had the second meeting of 
this Law of the Sea Conference ending earlier this year. 

They’ve got a draft proposal at the present time. They 
are going back to negotiations early next year. It is my 
hope that we can do it on a worldwide basis, and the 
United States, at my direction, is going to fight for a 200- 
mile zone. I think that is a better way to solve it than to 
do it on a unilateral basis, just the United States. 

Q. But how long are you willing to wait? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, we hope that the Law of the Sea 
Conference will be completed early next year. As I recol- 
lect, the conferees are getting together in January. We 
have made a lot of progress, and, if we can get it on a 
worldwide basis in 1976, that is far preferable to uni- 
lateral action just by the United States. 


SENATE ELECTION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Q. One quick question for New Hampshire. New 
Hampshire would like to know if you are planning to 
come up.sometime before September 16 and campaign 
for Louie Wyman? 

THE PresIpDENT. It is my expectation that I will. We 
are working on a date. Louie Wyman is a very good friend 
of mine. I served with him in the House. I think he’d make 
a fine Senator. I certainly expect to go up sometime be- 
tween now and September 16 to help him if I can. 


OFFSHORE OIL RIGHTS 


Q. Mr. President, why can’t the northeast New Eng- 
land States share in the profits from the leasing of offshore 
oil rights off the coast? 

Tue Presment. Under the legislation that we are 
working on—and there are about 10 different alternative 
proposals—I think that the coastal areas ought to get 
some help. 

There is a bill in the Senate that goes, I think, further 
than it should. Of course, there are many inland States 
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Newport, Rhode Island 


who say: Well, this is a United States resource. Why can’t 
we share equally with the coastal States? So, we’ve got 
these competing interests. 

I believe, without any question of a doubt, that coastal 
States ought to get a high priority, the highest priority, 
and then we will have to work out some formula where I 
think we can equitably take care of any other interests 
that are involved. 


VICE PRESIDENT ROCKEFELLER 


Q. Mr. President, two quick ones on politics. We pre- 
sume you will be back in New Hampshire next winter 

Tue Presivent. I am looking forward to it. 

Q. and that between now and then there will be 
a lot of pressure on you from the Reagan forces—some 
people call them the Connally forces—to dump Mr. 
Rockefeller. If it is necessary to do that to get the nomina- 
tion, will you do it? 

Tue Present. I wouldn’t put it that way. I picked 
Nelson Rockefeller for Vice President because I thought 
he was an outstanding public servant. He has exceeded 
any expectations that I have had. He has done a superb 
job. He has been a good teammate. I don’t dump good 
teammates. 


GRAIN SALES TO THE SOVIET UNION 


Q. Okay. 

Q. Mr. President, in 1972 when the Soviets bought 
15 million tons of grain, food prices went up. Now, they 
would like to buy 21 million tons. Will they get it all? 
Will they get part of it? Will food prices go up? 

Tue PresmpenT. You’ve got more information than I 
have. They bought about 10 million tons. There are ru- 
mors to the effect that they want to buy additional 
amounts. 

I have indicated that we will make no more sales until 
we get the September crop report. All the indications are 
that we will have a record crop in wheat, in corn, in feed 
grains, including soybeans. 

Now, if we get a record crop and if we can work out 
some fair and equitable arrangement, I think it is in the 
best interest of the farmer, the consumer, our relations on 
a worldwide basis, and best for the country, if we do make 
some additional sales to the Soviet Union. 

Q. Mr. President, I have never seen a President end 
so neatly. You finished up the question, and we don’t have 
to cut you off. It’s really delightful. 

Thank you. The time went awfully fast. 

Tue Present. It did, and I enjoyed it. I thank all 
of you very much. 

Reporter. Thank you and good night. 

NOTE: The interview began at 6 p.m. in the America’s Cup Room 


at the Sheraton-Islander Inn. It was taped for broadcast at 7:30 
p.m. 


The President’s Remarks at a Republican Fundraising 
Dinner. August 30, 1975 


Thank you very, very much, John. Buddy Cianci, Jim 
Taft, Jim Field, Jim DiPrete, Bill Middendorf, and, of 
course, our wonderful host and hostess, John and Eileen 
Slocum, and all that worked: 

Let me say without any hesitation or reservation, one, 
it has been a long day, but the culmination of a meeting 
like this makes it just like it was beginning all over again. 
Thank you very much. 

As either Jim or Buddy or Jim Taft said, it has been my 
privilege to be in Rhode Island on a number of occasions 
over a period of years. I was happy and proud to come 
here when your fortunes were low to help in a municipal 
election, in a State election, or in an occasion such as this. 

I’ve detected from time to time that all of you in Rhode 
Island were a little down in the dumps. You felt that the 
odds were much too great for any progress. But I have a 
distinct feeling tonight that you are on the way up and 
that you are going to make Rhode Island a good Republi- 
can State in 1976. 

You’ve got good candidates. You’ve got excellent ex- 
amples of people that can run either Providence or Crans- 
ton, or, I am sure, other communities in the State of 
Rhode Island. 

You’ve got the enthusiasm. You’ve got the unity. 
You've got the feeling that you are going to beat the op- 
position. You’ve got 14 months to prove it—with money— 
[laughter |—-with candidates, with unity. I will be very 
disappointed if you don’t make it in November of 1976. 

In the months ahead. as I have tried to do in the months 
before, it is my feeling that we have to make a tremendous 
effort to go to every State to talk to the people who have 
fought long hard battles. people who have been disap- 
pointed for one reason or another that we didn’t do 
everything or we didn’t succeed. 

But it seems to me that we have the most unique oppor- 
tunity in the months ahead to decide that America is go- 
ing to continue to rise, to make the progress in the future 
that we have been blessed with in the past. 

It is my judgment that the Republican Party is the 
vehicle that can achieve that. And if we are going to do 
it, I think we ought to take a look and see what our com- 
mitments are. 

At least mine, and I believe most, as I travel around 
the country, would agree in these four or five basic com- 
mitments that we have, that seem to fall within the 
framework of what is good for our country: Fiscal respon- 
sibility in the Federal Government, the reinvigoration of 
a free enterprise system in this country, a strong national 
defense program that makes America second to none, local 
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control over local concerns under the leadership of people 
like Buddy and Jim and others in your State of Rhode 
Island, and then lastly but far from least, personal freedom 
for the individual. 

We are about to kick off our Bicentennial in America. 
The other day I was looking at the progress that we have 
made as a nation over the last 200 years. And if I were 
to analyze it, I would say that in the first hundred years— 
and Rhode Island was a tremendous contributor to this 
effort—in the United States in that first century, we 
developed a kind of government that gave us strength, 
consistency, a solid base from which we could operate. 

In our second century in America, what did we do? 
We went through what, I think, most historians would 
call an industrial revolution. We built the mills and the 
plants, and we developed means of transportation, com- 
munication, and the like. We moved from the one yard- 
line a long, long ways down the field to become the most 
effective and constructive and successful nation in the 
history of mankind in an industrial competition. 

So, we have a government and we have the industrial 
capability. What do we want in our third century, which 
begins in just a few months? It seems to me that this third 
century relates to the last point I made in our commit- 
ments, personal freedom for the individual. 

We have mass education. We have mass industry. We 
have mass government. We have mass communication. I 
think the American people, whether they are in Rhode 
Island or Michigan or California or Florida or Alaska 
or Hawaii—I don’t care where they come from—they 
want their individuality preserved and expanded. They 
don’t want to be subjected to massive anything. They 
want to believe in their family and themselves, and that 
should be our objective in the third century of America’s 
history. 

I indicated that in the first century of our Nation’s 
history that we developed a kind of government that 
gave us strength and stability and opportunity to carry 
us through one crisis after another, and we have. 

Now, it is not written in the Constitution, but for- 
tunately for all of us we developed in this country a two- 
party system, and how blessed we have been. We don’t 
want a one-party system like they have in some countries 
throughout the globe. We find that that, of course, would 
be an anathema to everything we have inherited and 
everything we want to pass on to others. 

We don’t want the kind of a government where there 
is a multiplicity of political parties, either. We have seen 
in the pages of history those countries that have 5, 10, 
20—-whatever the number is—of political parties, and 
they are unable under those circumstances to meet the 
challenge, to govern, to run a country. 

We have been blessed in this Nation with a two-party 
system in most States of the Union. [Laughter] If I could 
go back a quarter of a century when I came to Washing- 


ton in January of 1949 and took the oath of office as a 
young, you know, excited Congressman, the Republicans 
controlled New England. There wasn’t a Democrat, as I 
recall, in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont—there were 
a couple in Massachusetts—[laughter]—but basically 
New England was a Republican domain, so to speak. And 
then we had 10 or 11 States down in the South, and they 
were totally, completely dominated by the Democrats. 

Well, it wasn’t a very healthy situation, I didn’t think. 
I will tell you why. I think political competition is good. 
It is good for the candidates, but, more importantly, it is 
good for the country. 

Our whole system, whether it is in commerce or in 
industry or whatever, is predicated on the idea that com- 
petition is a better price, a better product to the consumer. 

As I travel around 25 years after that day that I was 
sworn in, I find that the political environment in the 
South is a lot healthier since we have a pretty fair share 
of Congressmen and a few Senators. The domination, the 
monopoly of a political party in the South has been 
broken. 

The net result is that the people in those 10 or 11 
States are getting better government. If I might respect- 
fully suggest, I think it would be good to have that same 
‘kind of competition right here in Rhode Island. 

Obviously, I have thrown away the text that my very 
dedicated and very competent speechwriters have pre- 
pared for me. [Laughter] But as I look over this audience, 
I'd like to talk straight from the shoulder—what I be- 
lieve, what I feel is good for all of you, for Rhode Island, 
and, more importantly, for the country. 

We’ve got a few problems in America and, to be frank 
and honest and candid, instead of trying to hide them and 
gloss them over, I think we ought to be very frank. 

We have trouble in our economy. A year ago we were 
faced with 12 to 14 percent inflation, the worst in this 
country for a good many years. We have to lick that prob- 
lem. In the last 12 months we have cut it in half, roughly 
speaking. That is not good enough, but we aren’t going 
to lick it if we let the Congress spend and spend and spend, 
as they are prone to do. 

Let me tell you, I am on the way to a record of vetoes. 
[Laughter] But I think they have been good for America, 
and they haven’t been negative. Let me tell you why they 
are positive. 

In that great Constitution that we have in this coun- 
try, it says the President of the United States has the right 
of veto. That is a constitutionally given authority to the 
President of the United States. 

Now, the Congress has the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to pass legislation, but the Constitution also 
gives to a President the responsibility to veto it if he thinks, 
in his judgment—representing all of the people, not a 
parochial interest, a provincial interest—and I have done 
it quite a few times. 
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But you know what the net result is, and this is the 
proof of the pudding. Let me just take two examples to 
prove that the utilization of a veto is a constructive, not 
a negative weapon—and I emphasize it is a constitution- 
ally given authority. 

Early this year I submitted a request, as Buddy and 
Jim know, for $1,900 million—$450 million for a summer 
youth program to keep the young people principally in 
our disadvantaged areas off the streets and to keep them 
occupied, plus another $1.5 billion to try and give public 
service employment during the critical period that we are 
facing with unemployment. 

The bill went to the House, and they added $2 billion, 
if I remember, and then it went to the Senate, and they 
added another $1 billion. So, it came down to me with 
a roughly $5 billion figure, or $3 billion more than I rec- 
ommended. 

They had added, in a Christmas tree fashion, all kinds 
of extraneous, unnecessary programs. I vetoed it. We 
didn’t think we could win, but the American people were 
wiser than a good many of the Members of the House and 
the Senate. And the net result—we sustained the veto. 
Then the Congress responded and came back with vir- 
tually the recommendation that I had made, saving 
roughly $3 billion. 

What I am trying to say is that a veto is constructive, 
not negative. Well, we could go on with the housing bill 
and several others. 

As a matter of fact, some of the experts in the statistical 
field have indicated that over the last year, through vetoes 
that have been wisely and judiciously used, we have been 
able to save the American people roughly $6 billion. I 
think that is meaningful, and we are going to keep on do- 
ing it until they get the word. 

Now, let’s be frank. We’ve got the problem, also, of 
unemployment. There are about 535 Members of the 
House and Senate. Every one of them has got an idea how 
you can solve the problem of unemployment. They want 
quick fixes. They want some, you know, automatic pan- 
acea. We have gone through this before. I don’t like the 
fact that our unemployment is at the height that it is. I 
have great sympathy for those who are, unfortunately, 
out of work because of circumstances heyond their con- 
trol. But it doesn’t do them any good to give them some- 
thing that in the long run is not good for the country or 
even for themselves. 

So, what we are doing or trying to do is to construc- 
tively rehabilitate an economy that was in bad shape 
about a year ago. And we are not going to do those things 
that have an apparent—and I say apparent—short divi- 
dend if in the long run it is not healthy for the United 
States of America. 

We have about 85 million Americans currently gain- 
fully employed. We have too many unemployed, but do 
you realize that in the last 5 months, despite the high un- 
employment percentage, we have added to the payrolls 


in this country, primarily in the private sector, about 
1,200,000. This is encouraging, and we are going to do 
better and better. 

We must provide jobs in America, not necessarily in 
the government sector, but, more importantly, in the pri- 
vate sector. 

May I say a word about energy. I was on a television 
show after I got down here today—I have forgotten the 
channel or the station. [Laughter] A very attractive young 
lady and two very able interrogators from the same sta- 
tion—[laughter|—asked me about energy, and the in- 
ference was that somehow there had been some discrim- 
ination against New England. Let me just talk, if I might, 
for a minute, straight from the shoulder. 

This country has an energy problem, and those of you 
in New England are more seriously affected perhaps than 
any other part of the country. And I am not going to get 
into why that might have happened or what might have 
caused it. But America today is getting, on a day-by-day- 
by-day-by-day basis, more vulnerable to decisionmaking 
by countries in the Middle East. 

Our domestic production of oil is going down, and we 
are buying more oil overseas daily from those countries 
that could turn off the spigot tomorrow if they decided 
to. And the net result is that we have to find an energy 
answer in America, and if we do, we will solve it for New 
England at the same time. We can do it by stimulating 
domestic production of oil here, by conserving the utili- 
zation of energy in America, by developing new: exotic 
energy sources—solar, geothermal, et cetera. 

In January of this year, we tried to put together—and 
we were successful in putting together a comprehensive 
energy program that would have answered the short- 
range as well as the long-range problems that we face in 
America—a program that would have made us invulner- 
able to foreign decisionmaking. I submitted it to the Con- 
gress. And do you realize that as of now, not one energy bill 
has come down to the White House for approval—not 
one, not one piece of a comprehensive program. 

America cannot tolerate this kind of lack of action. We 
have bent over backwards trying to work with the Con- 
gress to get a program, to get a policy enacted into law 
so America could move ahead and become invulnerable 
to decisionmaking by other nations, Middle East or other- 
wise. We understand the problem you have in New Eng- 
land, and we made exceptions to recognize the difficulties 
that you face here in this part of the country and we will 
continue to do so. But I just plead with you, beg with you 
to get your Members of the House and the Senate to join 
in putting together, with compromise and conciliation if 
necessary, a program that is good for America. We must 
have it for today, tomorrow, and 10 years from now. 

We’ve got some tough decisions in foreign policy. Sec- 
retary Kissinger has been spending the last week or so 
in the Middle East. We are narrowing the differences in 
cooperation, of course, between the principal negotiators, 
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Israel and Egypt. And it is encouraging that the last deci- 
sions by them, of course, are of maximum importance. 

But let me say this as deeply as I can: It is important 
for the world as a whole that there be continued progress 
in the Middle East toward peace, because if it fails, if we 
aren’t successful, the potential controversy in that part of 
the world could be explosive for the world as a whole. 
So, we are fortunate to have Henry Kissinger over there 
working with those two countries now and, hopefully, on 
a broader basis in the years ahead. 

We have had some disappointments in foreign policy, 
and we won’t get into those, because I think we have to 
look forward. We have to realize that it is important for 
America to strengthen our alliance in Europe. 

It is important that we continue to work with Japan in 
the Pacific and to strengthen our world relations in Latin 
America and Africa, that we work with those less de- 
veloped countries as well as the industrial countries of the 
world. 

We must, as I see it, at least try to ease tensions and to 
achieve relaxations of competition between the Soviet 
Union and the United States. In the months ahead, we 
are going to be negotiating with Mr. Brezhnev on SALT 
Two. 

About 10 days ago, I made a speech in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, to the American Legion, and I said détente 
means a relaxation, an ability to try and talk with those 
with whom we don’t agree in order to bring peace and to 
maintain it in the world. 

We are seeking to put a cap on the arms race, the nu- 
clear arms race. I hope we will be successful. It means 
that we will make some compromises'and the Soviet 
Union will make some compromises. It will be a two-way 
street. It will be an agreement, if we achieve it, that is 
good for us, for them, and for the world at large. 

But let me say very categorically, if we don’t achieve 
a cap on the nuclear arms race, if the United States is to 
keep pace, if the United States is going to be second to 
none in this area, it will be my obligation as President of 
the United States to go to the Congress and ask for sub- 
stantial increases in military appropriations to keep our 
nuclear capability second to none. 

That extra $2 or $3 billion a year, without a SALT 
Two agreement, is needed and necessary. I would prefer— 
I would prefer a cap. I would prefer that we could agree 
that we shouldn’t build these extra missiles and add to our 
military capability. And that is why we are going to 
negotiate because it is in the best interest not only of our- 
selves and the Soviet Union but mankind as a whole to 
stop this fruitless arms race. 

Let me say that despite the problems in the economy 
and energy, despite the difficulties we face as we work 
with our allies and negotiate with our adversaries, I am an 
optimist about America. I think the American people be- 
lieve that we have a great future just as we have had a 
great past. 


I know there are some in this country that think that 
the solution to our problems at home are more programs, 
more spending, et cetera. And every time I think of that 
solution, I can’t help but repeat something that I have 
used as sort of a guideline or a criteria, and I apologize 
to those I have said it to before or those that have listened 
to it before: We must be certain that we understand that 
a government big enough to give us everything we want 
is a government big enough to take from us everything we 
have. 

It is my judgment, in the third century of America’s 
greatness—and I go back to what I said at the outset— 
the American people still want their individual liberty, 
and they are going to fight for it. They are going to de- 
mand it. They aren’t going to be overwhelmed by big 
government, big labor, big business, big education, mas- 
sive communication. 

They want their individual freedom, and to the extent 
that I can, with your help—this is what is important—no 
man can do it alone. Every one of you in this room are 
a teammate. Every one of you, by being here tonight, 
have indicated your willingness to work with us. 

I thank you, and we will be out there working for you. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:15 p.m. at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Slocum. 


Labor Day, 1975 


Message of the President. August 31, 1975 


Labor Day assumes a special significance this year as 
we prepare to celebrate our National Bicentennial. Desig- 
nated to honor America’s working men and women, La- 
bor Day offers an excellent opportunity to review these 
contributions in the light of the new goals that will guide 
us in the third century of our independence. 

America’s workers are our national strength. Their 
skills have forged our greatness. Their pride in quality 
craftsmanship sustains it. We owe the unprecedented 
progress we have realized in this century to the initiative, 
determination and talent of the American worker. 

We are a nation of working men and women whose 
willingness to sacrifice and eagerness to support respon- 
sible economic policies have pulled us through many 
rough periods in our past. This record provides inspiration 
and encouragement in this difficult time. It also gives those 
of us who work in Government an extra incentive to 
honor the trust our working citizens have placed in us by 
ensuring wise, responsive and sensitive planning for our 
future. 

I pledge my wholehearted commitment to this task. 


GERALD R. Forp 
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Labor Day, 1975 


The President’s Recorded Remarks. August 31, 1975 


The greatness of America is a reflection of the strength, 
character, and the will of the American people. Without 
the dedication of millions of men and wemen willing to 
roll up their sleeves and go to work, the American dream 
would remain only that—a dream. 

With that dedication and hard work, America has 
developed over the last 200 years into not only the most 
prosperous of nations but an enduring example of the 
democratic process and spirit. Yet, Labor Day is no holi- 
day for those who are out of work through no fault of 
their own. 

Let us this year give Labor Day special meaning by 
considering not only the working people but the millions 
of Americans who are looking for work. I pledge to do 
everything in my power to generate new and decent jobs. 

When figures are published on the loss of jobs, some of 
the losses are not announced. These trouble me very 
deeply. I refer to the loss of hope among the young people 
seeking their first job, the loss of self-esteem among family 
people who are laid off, the loss of security that people 
work for for years to achieve, and, most importantly, the 
loss of faith in America’s future. These are tragic losses 
which the United States of America cannot endure. 

One encouraging factor on this Labor Day is that there 
are more than 85 million Americans at work, that is 
1,200,000 more than 6 months ago. We expect this trend 
te continue. 

Let government, labor, and business today unite to 
hasten the moment when enough new jobs are created 
on a sound economic base to make every day Labor Day 
with all of its rewards. 

As America enters its third century, let us pay tribute 
to those who have made our system work, the men and 
women of American labor, organized and unorganized. 

On this Labor Day 1975, let us renew our dedication 
to making sure that there are jobs available for all Ameri- 
cans who want to work. 

NoTE: The President recorded the remarks in the Cabinet Room 


at 2:05 p.m. on Friday, August 29, 1975, for release at 6 p.m. on 
Sunday, August 31, 1975. 


Egyptian-Isracli Agreement 


Statement by the President on the Conclusion of the 
Agreement. September 1, 1975 


The interim agreement being initialed by Egypt and 
Israel this evening reduces the risk of war in the Middle 
East and provides fresh opportunities for further progress 


toward peace for a troubled area whose turmoil has 
affected the lives and prosperity of peoples of all nations. 

Under the agreement, Israel will withdraw its forces 
from the Sinai Passes and oil fields, both parties agree not 
to resort to force and to continue their efforts to negotiate 
a final peace settlement. I have consistently worked for 
this outcome. I am deeply gratified by it and proud of the 
contribution America has made. By reducing the dangers 
of military and economic warfare, this agreement is of 
great significance for the well-being of every American. 

The parties have taken an important and indispensable 
step on the long and hard road to peace. The countries 
concerned made clear that they wanted America’s effort 
to continue. Following my meetings with President Sadat 
in Salzburg and with Prime Minister Rabin in Washing- 
ton, the United States intensified its active mediation. 

The agreement is fair and balanced, and we hope that 
as a further practical test of peace on the ground it will 
contribute to building the confidence between the two 
sides which is required if ultimate peace is to be achieved. 

The United States does not consider this agreement an 
end in itself, and it is strongly committed to continue to 
help make progress on all aspects of the problem. 

I will be speaking personally with Prime Minister 
Rabin of Israel and President Sadat of Egypt to congratu- 
late them on their leadership and statesmanship which in 
large measure made the agreement possible. I commend 
Secretary Kissinger for his tireless efforts in bringing about 
a successful conclusion to the negotiations. 


Egyptian-Israeli Agreement 


Texts of the Agreement, an Annex to the Agreement, 
and a United States Proposal Concerning the Early 
Warning System. September 1, 1975 


AGREEMENT, BETWEEN EcyptT AND ISRAEL 


The Government of the Arab Republic of Egypt and 
the Government of Israel have agreed that: 


ARTICLE I 


The conflict between them and in the Middle East 
shall not be resolved by military force but by peaceful 
means. 

The Agreement concluded by the Parties January 18, 
1974, within the framework of the Geneva Peace Con- 
ference, constituted a first step towards a just and durable 
peace according to the Provisions of Security Council 
Resolution 338 of October 22, 1973. 

They are determined to reach a final and just peace 
settlement by means of negotiations called for by Security 
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Council Resolution 338, this Agreement being a signifi- 
cant step towards that end. 


Articie II 


The Parties hereby undertake not to resort to the threat 
or use of force or military blockade against each other. 


ArticLe III 


The Parties shall continue scrupulously to observe the 
ceasefire on land, sea and air and to refrain from all mili- 
tary or para-military actions against each other. 

The Parties also confirm that the obligations contained 
in the Annex and, when concluded, the Protocol shall be 
an integral part of this Agreement. 


ArTICLE IV 


A. The military forces of the Parties shall be deployed 
in accordance with the following Principles: 

(1) All Israeli Forces shall be deployed east of the lines 
designated as lines JA and M on the attached map. 

(2) All Egyptian Forces shall be deployed west of the 
line designated as Line E on the attached map. 

(3) The area between the lines designated on the at- 
tached map as lines E and F and the area between the 
lines designated on the attached map as lines J and KA 
shall be limited in armament and forces. 

(4) The limitations on armament and forces in the 
areas described by Paragraph (3) above shall be agreed 
as described in the attached Annex. 

(5) The zone between the lines designated on the at- 
tached map as lines E and J, will be a Buffer Zone. In 
this zone the United Nations Emergency Force will con- 
tinue to perform its functions as under the Egyptian- 
Israeli Agreement of January 18, 1974. 

(6) In the area south from Line E and west from Line 
M, as defined on the attached map, there will be no mili- 
tary forces, as specified in the attached Annex. 

B. The details concerning the new lines, the redeploy- 
ment of the forces and its timing, the limitation on arma- 
ments and forces, aerial reconnaissance, the operation of 
the early warning and surveillance installations and the 
use of the roads, the United Nations functions and other 
arrangements will all be in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Annex and map which are an integral part of 
this Agreement and of the Protocol which is a result from 
negotiations pursuant to the Annex and which, when con- 
cluded, shall become an integral part of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE V 


The United Nations Emergency Force is essential and 
shall continue its functions and its mandate shall be ex- 
tended annually. 

ArTIcLE VI 


The Parties hereby establish a Joint Commission for 
the duration of this Agreement. It will function under 


the aegis of the Chief Coordinator of the United Nations 
Peacekeeping Missions in the Middle East in order to 
consider any problem arising from this Agreement and to 
assist the United Nations Emergency Force in the execu- 
tion of its mandate. The Joint Commission shall function 
in accordance with procedures established in the Protocol. 


ArTicLe VII 


Non-military cargoes destined for or coming from 
Israel shall be permitted through the Suez Canal. 


ArTIcLe VIII 


This Agreement is regarded by the Parties as a signifi- 
cant step toward a just and lasting peace. 

It is not a final peace agreement. 

The Parties shall continue their efforts to negotiate a 
final peace agreement within the framework of the 
Geneva Peace Conference in accordance with Security 
Council Resolution 338. 


ArTICLE IX 


This Agreement shall enter into force upon signature of 
the Protocol and remain in force until superseded by a 
new Agreement. 


ANNEx TO Ecypt-ISRAEL AGREEMENT 


Within five days after the signature of the Egypt-Israeli 
Agreement, representatives of the two Parties shall meet 
in the military working group of the Middle East peace 
conference at Geneva to begin preparation of a detailed 
protocol for the implementation of the Agreement. The 
working group will complete the protocol within two 
weeks. In order to facilitate preparation of the protocol 
and implementation of the Agreement, and to assist in 
maintaining the scrupulous observance of the ceasefire 
and the elements of the Agreement, the two Parties have 
agreed on the following principles, which are an integral 
part of the Agreement, as guidelines for the working 
group. 

1. Definitions of the lines and areas. 

The deployment lines, areas of limited forces and 
armaments, buffer zones, the area south from line E and 
west from line M, other designated areas, road sections 
for common use and other features referred to in Article 
IV of the Agreement shall be as indicated on the attached 
map. 

2. Buffer zones. 

(A) Access to the buffer zones will be controlled by the 
United Nations emergency force, according to procedures 
to be worked out by the working group and the United 
Nations emergency force. 

(B) Aircraft of either party will be permitted to fly 
freely up to the forward line of that party. Reconnaissance 
aircraft of either party may fly up to the middle line of 
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the buffer zone between E and J on an agreed schedule. 

(C) In the buffer zone, between line E and J there 
will be established under Article IV of the Agreement an 
early warning system entrusted to United States civilian 
personnel as detailed in a separate proposal, which is a 
part of this Agreement. 

(D) Authorized personnel shall have access to the 
buffer zone for transit to and from the early warning 
system; the manner in which this is carried out shall be 
worked out by the working group and the United Nations 
emergency force. 

3. Area south of line E and west of line M. 

(A) In this area, the United Nations emergency force 
will assure that there are no military or para-military 
forces of any kind, military fortifications and military 
installations; it will establish checkpoints and have the 
freedom of movement necessary to perform this function. 

(B) Egyptian civilians and third country civilian oil 
field personnel shall have the right to enter, exit from, 
work, and live in the above indicated area, except for 
buffer zones 2A, and 2B and the United Nations posts. 
Egyptian civilian police shall be allowed in the area to 
perform normal civil police functions among the civilian 
population in such numbers and with such weapons and 
equipment as shall be provided for in the protocol. 

(C) Entry to and exit from the area, by land, by air 
or by sea, shall be only through United Nations emergency 
force checkpoints. The United Nations emergency force 
shall also establish checkpoints along the road, the divid- 
ing line and at other points, with the precise locations 
and number to be included in the protocol. 

(D) Access to the airspace and the coastal area shall 
be limited to unarmed Egyptian civilian vessels and 
unarmed civilian helicopters and transport planes involved 
in the civilian activities of the area as agreed by the 
working group. 

(E) Israel undertakes to leave intact all currently 
existing civilian installations and infrastructures. 

(F) Procedures for use of the common sections of the 
coastal road along the Gulf of Suez shall be determined 
by the working group and detailed in the protocol. 

4. Aerial surveillance. 

There shall be a continuation of aerial reconnaissance 
missions by the United States over the areas covered by 
the agreement (the area between lines F and K), follow- 
ing the same procedures already in practice. The missions 
will ordinarily be carried out at a frequency of one mission 
every 7 to 10 days, with either party or the United Nations 
emergency force empowered to request an earlier mission. 
The United States Government will make the mission 
results available expeditiously to Israel, Egypt and the 
chief coordinator of the United Nations peacekeeping 
mission in the Middle East. 


5. Limitation of Forces and Armaments: 


(A) Within the areas of limited forces and armaments 
(the areas between lines J and K and line E and F) the 
major limitations shall be as follows: 

(1) Eight (8) standard infantry battalions 

(2) Seventy-five (75) tanks 

(3) Seventy-two (72) artillery pieces, including heavy 
mortars (E.E. with caliber larger than 120 MM), whose 
range shall not exceed twelve (12) KM. 

(4) The total number of person:‘el shall not exceed 
eight thousand (8,000). 

(5) Both Parties agree not to station or locate in the 
area weapons which can reach the line of the other side. 

(6) Both Parties agree that in the areas between lines 
J and K, and between line A (Of the Disengagement 
Agreement of January 18, 1974) and line E, they will 
construct no new fortifications or installations for forces 
of a size greater than that agreed herein. 

(B) The major limitations beyond the areas of limited 
forces and armament will be: 

(1) Neither side will station nor locate any weapon 
in areas from which they can reach the other line. 

(2) The Parties will not place anti-aircraft missiles 
within an area of ten (10) kilometres east of line K and 
west of line F, respectively. 

(C) The United Nations Emergency Force will conduct 
inspections in order to ensure the maintenance of the 
agreed limitations within these areas. 

6. Process of Implementation 

The detailed implementation and timing of the rede- 
ployment of forces, turnover of oil fields, and other ar- 
rangements called for by the Agreement, Annex and Pro- 
tocol shall be determined by the Working Group, which 
will agree on the stages of this process, including the 
phased movement of Egyptian troops to line E and Israeli 
troops to line J. The first phase will be the transfer of the 
oil fields and installations to Egypt. This process will begin 
within two weeks from the signature of the Protocol with 
the introduction of the necessary technicians, and it will 
be completed no later than eight weeks after it begins. The 
details of the phasing will be worked out in the Military 
Working Group. 

Implementation of the redeployment shall be completed 
within 5 months after signature of the Protocol. 


PROPOSAL 


In connection with the early warning system referred to 
in Article IV of the Agreement between Egypt and Israel 
concluded on this date and as an integral part of that 
Agreement (hereafter referred to as the Basic Agreement) , 
the United States proposes the following: 

1. The early warning system to be established in accord- 
ance with Article IV in the area shown on the map at- 
tached to the Basic Agreement will be entrusted to the 
United States. It shall have the following elements: 
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A. There shall be two surveillance stations to provide 
strategic early warning, one operated by Egyptian and 
one operated by Israeli personnel. (Their locations are 
shown on the map attached to the Basic Agreement. ) 
Each station shall be manned by not more than 250 tech- 
nical and administrative personnel. They shall perform 
the functions of visual and electronic surveillance only 
within their stations. 

B. In support of these stations, to provide tactical early 
warning and to verify access to them, three watch stations 
shall be established by the United States in the Mitla and 
Giddi Passes as will be shown on the map attached to 
the agreement. These stations shall be operated by United 
States civilian personnel. In support of these stations, there 
shall be established three unmanned electronic sensor fields 
at both ends of each Pass and in the general vicinity of 
each station and the roads leading to and from those 
stations. 

2. The United States civilian personnel shall perform 
the following duties in connection with the operation and 
maintenance of these stations. 

A. At the two surveillance stations described in para- 
graph 1A, above, United States civilian personnel will 
verify the nature of the operations of the stations and all 
movement into and out of each station and will immedi- 
ately report any detected divergency from its authorized 
role of visual and electronic surveillance to the Parties to 
the Basic Agreement and to the United Nations emer- 
gency force. 

B. At each watch station described in paragraph 1B, 
above, the United States civilian personnel will immedi- 
ately report to the Parties to the Basic Agreement and to 
the United Nations emergency force and movement of 
armed forces, other than the United Nations emergency 
force, into either Pass and any observed preparations for 
such movement. 

C. The total number of United States civilian person- 
nel assigned to functions under this proposal shall not ex- 
ceed 200. Only civilian personnel shall be assigned to 
functions under this proposal. 

3. No arms shall be maintained at the stations and 
other facilities covered by this proposal, except for small 
arms required for their protection. 

4, The United States personnel serving the early warn- 
ing system shall be allowed to move freely within the 
area of the system. 

5. The United States and its personnel shall be entitled 
to have such support facilities as are reasonably necessary 
to perform their functions. 

6. The United States personnel shall be immune from 
local criminal, civil, tax and customs jurisdiction and may 
be accorded any other specific privileges and immunities 
provided for in the United Nations emergency force agree- 
ment of February 13, 1957. 


7. The United States affirms that it will continue to per- 
form the functions described above for the duration of the 
Basic Agreement. 

8. Notwithstanding any other provision of this proposal, 
the United States may withdraw its personnel only if it 
concludes that their safety is jeopardized or that continua- 
tion of their role is no longer necessary. In the latter case 
the Parties to the Basic Agreement will be informed in 
advance in order to give them the opportunity to make al- 
ternative arrangements. If both Parties to the Basic Agree- 
ment request the United States to conclude its role under 
this proposal, the United States will consider such re- 
quests conclusive. 

9. Technical problems including the location of the 
watch stations will be worked out through consultation 
with the United States. 


Egyptian-Israeli Agreement 


The President’s Remarks in Telephone Conversations 
With Secretary of State Kissinger, Israeli Prime 
Minister Rabin, and Egyptian President Sadat, Together 
With a Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters 
Following the Telephone Calls. September 1, 1975 


SECRETARY KissINceER. Hello, Mr. President. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Henry, how are you? 

SECRETARY KissiNcEr. I am fine. How nice to hear 
from you. 

PRESIDENT Forp. The same to you. I have just been 
warned by Ron that I have to tell you—and later when I 
talk to the Prime Minister and to the President—that 
WHCA [White House Communications Agency] is 
recording this conversation. You don’t have any objec- 
tions, I trust? 

Secretary Kissincer. No, I don’t have any objection. 

PRESIDENT Foro. I think they wanted it for historical 
purposes. 

SEcRETARY Kissincer. Right. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Let me say very, very deeply how 
very grateful I am for the tremendous effort that you 
have made in this last round of negotiations, but I know 
how long and how hard and devotedly you have spent 
many, many hours, not only with me but with Prime 
Minister Rabin and President Sadat. 

I think this is a great achievement, one of the most 
historic, certainly of this decade and perhaps in this 
century. And I know that the American people will be 
most grateful for the successful efforts that you made. I 
just want to express it very strongly and very deeply for 
myself. 
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Secretary Kissincer. I appreciate this very much, 
Mr. President, and, of course, we have spent more time 
on the Middle East—you and I—than on almost any 
other problem. 

PreswwENT Foro. I think if we added up the hours, it 
would be a good many days, and the fact that we finally 
made a successful conclusion I know gives you, as well as 
myself, and many, many others, a great deal of satisfac- 
tion. It is in the best interests of not only the two countries 
ourselves but, in my judgment, Henry, one of the great 
achievements for the world at this time. 

Secretary Kissincer. I think it gives peace a chance 
in this area, and the consequences, as the U.S. pointed 
out repeatedly, of stalemate were simply unacceptable. 

PRESIDENT Forp. I am sure there will be some critics, 
but I think in all honesty they have to understand what 
the alternatives would have been. 

SEcRETARY KissiNcer. Exactly, Mr. President. That 
is the problem, that the continuation of the stalemate 
would have had both military and economic consequences 
for the world that we had to do something about. 

PRESIDENT Forp. You are leaving very shortly, as I 
understand, for the actual initialing. 

SECRETARY KissINcER. I am going to see Prime Min- 
ister Rabin now, and then we are going to initial the 
documents. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Right. 

Secretary Kissincer. Then shortly after that, I will 
go to Egypt to meet with President Sadat and participate 
in the initialing of the documents there. 

PrESWENT Forp. You will actually carry the docu- 
ments with you to Alexandria, then? 

Secretary Kissincer. Exactly, the documents and 
maps. 

PRESIDENT Forp. I am going to call the Prime Minister 
after talking with you, and I will express to him my 
appreciation, but if you will do it in person for me, I would 
also be very grateful. 

SEcRETARY KissinceEr. I will do that, Mr. President, 
and I look forward very much to seeing you on Thursday. 

PRESIDENT Forp. You are getting in Wednesday night, 
as I understand? 

SecrETARY KissiNncEr. That is right. I am getting in 
Wednesday night about 9 or 10 o'clock. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Well, I will be at the airport to meet 
you. 

SECRETARY KissiNceER. Thank you very much. 

PresweENT Forp. And it is arranged for us to have a 
bipartisan leadership meeting on Thursday morning at 
8 a.m. 

SECRETARY KissinceER. Good. 

PreswENT Forp. And I am sure that their reaction 
will be the same as mine, that this is a great achievement 
for not only the parties involved but for the world as a 
whole, and I just can’t express deeply enough my appre- 
ciation for your own magnificent efforts in this area. 


SECRETARY KissINcER. Mr. President, we have worked 
together on this, and your strong support and your lead- 
ership and your talks with Sadat and Rabin made this 
possible. 

PRESIDENT Forp. You go over there and participate 
with the Prime Minister, give him my best, and at the 
same time give Nancy my very best. 

SECRETARY KissincEerR. Thank you, and the best to 
Betty. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Thank you very much, and we will 
see you Wednesday night. 

SECRETARY KIssINGER. See you Wednesday night. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Okay. Thanks, Henry. 

SECRETARY KiIssINGER. Bye. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Bye. 


Prime Minister Rapin. Hello? 

PRESIDENT Forp. Mr. Prime Minister, how are you, sir? 

Prime Minister Rasin. I am fine, Mr. President. 
How are you? 

PRESIDENT Forp. I am excellent, thank you. I just 
finished talking with Henry, and I understand he is com- 
ing over to meet with you very shortly for the actual 
initialing. Let me congratulate you for the superb efforts 
that you have made under most trying circumstances, 

I think your role has been one of great statesmanship 
under terribly difficult circumstances, and I congratulate 
you and compliment you on the achievement of, I think, 
an outstanding negotiation that has culminated in a docu- 
ment that will lead to great progress in the Middle East 
for the benefit of the world as a whole. 

Prime Minister Rasin. Mr. President, thank you very 
much for your kind words. It was not an easy decision. 
They were complicated negotiations, but we have decided 
this time to take risks, and I stress to take risks, for an 
opening for peace. 

I hope that what we have decided will set a new pattern 
in the area, and we all hope here that the agreement will 
really lead to both tranquillity in the area and to bring 
closer the positions of at least Egypt and Israel. 

I would like to thank you very much for the role that 


| you personally, the United States, and your envoy, Dr. 


Kissinger, have served in the achievement of this 
agreement. 

PRESIDENT Forp. I thank you very much, Mr. Prime 
Minister. Let me assure you that you can count on us to 
continue to stand with you. We have a close relationship, 
and it will continue as we move forward under the basis 
of this outstanding agreement. 

You have laid a solid foundation with this agreement, 
in my judgment, on which we can build for real peace 
efforts in the future. 

Prime Minister Rapin. We all hope for it here, and 
we really hope that it will be the beginning of something 
which we have not yet experienced in this area, and we 
hope that the other side, the Egyptian side, feels the same. 
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PresweNT Forp. You can rest assured that we will 
work with you to make certain that the agreement is car- 
ried out, not only in the spirit but in the letter, and that we 
expect to continue the relationship that we have had over 
a good many years, your country and ours. 

You have heroic people, and the American people are 
most sympathetic to those that you so ably represent, Mr. 
Prime Minister. 

Prime MInisTEeR Rasin. Mr. President, as you are 
fully aware, we appreciate very much you, we appreciate 
very much the special relations that have been so signifi- 
cant in the past and the present between our two coun- 
tries, and I am sure that what we have done there today 
will add a new dimension to the relations between our two 
countries. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Will you give my very best to Mrs. 
Rabin, and I hope that in the near future you can come 
back and see us again, sir. 

Prime MInIsTER Rain. Thank you, very much, Mr. 
President, and please convey our best wishes to Mrs. Ford. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Thank you very much, and we will 
see you, I hope, soon. 

Prime Minister Rapsin. I hope so, too. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Thank you. 

Prime Minister Rapin. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Goodby. 

Prime MinisTER Rasin. Goodby. 


[In the following transcript of President Ford’s telephone conversa- 
tion with President Sadat, President Sadat’s remarks are incomplete 
because of the poor telephone transmission from Egypt.] 

PRESIDENT Foro. President Sadat? 

PRESENT SapaT. Hello. This is President Sadat. 

PRESIDENT Forp. How are you this morning? 

President Sadat, I wanted to call you and congratulate 
you on the great role that you played in the negotiations 
that have culminated in this agreement. 

PRESENT Saat. Hello? [Inaudible] 

PRESIDENT Forp. Unfortunately, I don’t hear you too 
well, Mr. President. I hope that my conversation is com- 
ing through more clearly. 

Let me express most emphatically on behalf of my 
Government the appreciation for your statesmanship, 
despite adversity and some criticism, the spirit with which 
you have approached the need for an agreement. 

I am most grateful for the leadership that you have 
given, and I look forward to continuing to work with you 
in 

PrEsIDENT Sanat. Hello? 

PRESENT Forp. Hello. Can you hear me, Mr. Pres- 
ident? 

PresIpENT Sapat. No, I can’t hear you very well. 

PRESIDENT Forp. I know that you and I recognize that 
stagnation and stalemate in the Middle East would have 


been potentially disastrous, and your leadership in work- 
ing with Secretary Kissinger and with the Israelis, all of 
us are most grateful for. 

And as we continue to work together, personally, as well 
as government to government 

PRESIDENT Sapa. Hello? 

PRESIDENT Forp. Yes, I can hear you, Mr. President. I 
hope you can hear me, Mr. President. 

PRESIDENT SapaT. President Ford, hello. 

PRESENT Forp. I don’t hear too well, Mr. President. 

PRESIDENT Sanat. President Ford speaking? 

PRESIDENT Forp. Yes, this is President Ford. 

PRESIDENT Sanat. Go ahead, please. 

PRESIDENT Forp. The connection, unfortunately, is not 
too good for me to hear your comments, Mr. President. 

Let me say, if I might, despite the difficulties, that Mrs. 
Ford and I hope that Mrs. Sadat and you and your child- 
ren will visit the United States sometime this fall. 

Secretary Kissinger has told me of the very warm 
hospitality that you have extended to him and Mrs. Kis- 
singer, and we look forward to reciprocating when you 
come to the United States in the fall of 1975. 

I regret that I can’t hear. The connection is very bad. 
I hope that you can hear me and my comments from the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I understand that Secretary Kissinger is 
coming to Alexandria to personally deliver the document 
for your initialing, and I have asked Henry to extend to 
you on that occasion the gratitude and appreciation of 
the American people for your patience, your leadership, 
and your understanding ci the need and necessity for a 
forward step, and important step in the ultimate aim of 
total peace in the Middle East. 

PRESIDENT SaDAT. Hello? 

PRESIDENT Foro. Hello, Mr. President. 

PRESIDENT SapAT. Hello, Mr. President. 

PRESIDENT Forp. I can hear you better now, sir. 

PRESIDENT Sanat. Mr. President, I hope you and your 
family are well. 

PRESIDENT Forp. I am feeling very well, Mr. President, 
and I hope you are, too. 

PRESIDENT SapAT. I want to thank you for your per- 
sonal message. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Mr. President, I couldn’t hear every 
word distinctly, but I got the thrust of your kind com- 
ments and your encouraging words, and I can assure you 
that we will work with Egypt, not only in seeing that the 
agreement is implemented with the spirit, as well as the 
letter, that we will continue to develop the good relations 
between Egypt and the United States, working to make 
sure that we expand trade, tourism, and our help to the 
maximum degree possible and that this is the way that 
the United States can continue to play a constructive role 
in the most important area—the Middle East. 
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And you have my personal assurance, and I am sure 
the Congress will cooperate because it is recognized in the 
United States that the Middfe East is in a vitally im- 
portant area of the world and that our participation in a 
constructive way is an important element in the tremen- 
dous success that has been achieved in the negotiations 
between your country and Israel. I wish to thank you very, 
very much. 

I said a few moments ago, Mrs. Ford and I look for- 
ward to having Mrs. Sadat, your family, and yourself 
here in the United States early this fall. 

PRESIDENT Sanat. Mr. President, I am looking forward 
to this visit with you and Mrs. Ford and your family. [Jn- 
audible| I also assure you we accept this agreement as 
a further step towards a.successful and peaceful conclu- 
sion. I consider it a turning point in the history of the 
country. 

I again thank you, but it is essential, Mr. President, 
that we must keep the momentum of the peace process 
going and continue it. 

PRESIDENT Foro. I can assure you, Mr. President, we 
are going to keep the momentum going in the peace proc- 
ess. We will not tolerate stagnation or stalemate. The 
momentum is on the way for a peaceful solution on a per- 
manent and an equitable basis, and you have my pledge 
that we will make sure that that momentum keeps going. 

PRES WENT SapaT. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

PRESIDENT Forp. I look forward to seeing you after 
that wonderful visit we had in Salzburg, and give my verv 
best to Mrs. Sadat, if you will, please. 

PresiweNtT Sapat. Thank you very much, Mr. 
President. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Thank you, sir. 

PRESIDENT Sanat. I should like to add another point, 
Mr. President. 

PRESIDENT Forp. Yes. 

PresipENT Sanat. I think I would like to emphasize 
the importance of [inaudible]. 

PRESIDENT Forp. I, unfortunately, could not hear as 
well as I would like the last comments you made. The 
connection from here is not, apparently, as good as I hope 
you have there, but 

PRESIDENT SapaT. I hear you quite well. 

PRESIDENT Forp. The efforts of Secretary Kissinger 
and myself, we feel, were completely worth what we have 
done, but our efforts could not have been successful with- 
out the leadership and the statesmanship by you and the 
equally fine actions by the Israeli Government and Prime 
Minister Rabin. 

But as you said a moment ago, President Sadat, the 
momentum is moving in the right direction, and you have 
my personal assurance that we will continue that move- 
ment because it is vital not only in the Middle East but 
elsewhere for the benefit of all peoples. 


PreswwENT Sapat. Thank you, Mr. President, very 
much. 

PRESIDENT Forp. We will see you soon, I hope. 

PRESIDENT Sanat. We are looking forward to coming, 
with pleasure, and convey my good wishes to your family. 

PresipENT Forp. Thank you, and the best to yours, 
sir. 

PRESIDENT Sapat. Thank you very much. 

PrESwWENT Forp. Have a good day, and Henry will 
be there shortly, I understand. 

PRESIDENT SapaT. I am waiting for him. 

PRESIDENT Foro. Okay. Bye-bye. 

PRESIDENT SaDAT. Bye. 


PRESIDENT Foro. I understand there is a statement to 
be released from the White House that points out the 
strong feelings that I have that this negotiation culminat- 
ing in the agreement is a great success in not only prevent- 
ing stagnation and stalemate in the Middle East but, more 
importantly, getting the momentum going for what all of 
us hope will be a continued effort to expand the perma- 
nent peace that all hope for that would conform, of 
course, to the resolutions in the United Nations, 242 and 
338. 

I suspect there can be anticipated some criticism, but 
I respectfully suggest that, if we had not achieved this his- 
toric settlement, the alternative would have been turmoil, 
increased tension, obviously greater dangers in the Middle 
East for a renewal of the kind of tragic-conflict that took 
place in 1973. 

By the agreement between Israel and Egypt, the 
momentum has been continued. And I am convinced that 
when the Congress and the American people:see what has 
been achieved and objectively look at the alternative of 
no success, that the Congress and the American people 
will support our role. 

Reporter. What sort of criticism do you anticipate, 
Mr. President? 

PRESIDENT Forp. I am not sure there will be too much 
criticism, but there will be some legitimate questions 
asked, such as what is the anticipated role of the limited 
number of American technicians, civilian experts. 

I can assure the Congress and the American people 
that the number will be in the range of 100 to 150. 
They will be civilians; they will be technicians; they will 
have no military role; they will be in the United Nations 
zone. 

So, this contribution by the United States, I think, is a 
constructive one and not one that has great peril or dan- 
ger. The United States will, of course, contribute assist- 
ance to Israel, and we will continue our aid to Egypt. 

This, I believe, is another constructive effort by the 
United States to this peace agreement, this effort to, in 
the long run, provide a permanent, fair, and equitable 
settlement of the many differences in the Middle East. 
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Q. If Congress should not approve the stationing of 
technicians there, will the agreement fall apart? 

PRESIDENT Forp. It would have a very serious impact 
because the contribution of the United States is important 
and those technicians are a vital ingredient in assuring 
both Egypt and Israel that the agreement will be upheld. 
So, a turndown by the Congress would have serious 
repercussions. 

Q. What will be their role, Mr. President? They are 
not acting as policemen to enforce the agreement, are 
they? 

PRESIDENT Forp. They are not. They are going to be 
stationed in what you can call warning stations, and their 
role will simply be that of a technician and have no other 
responsibilities. 

Q. Mr. President, has there been any Russian com- 
ment on the presence of technicians themselves as distin- 
guished from some criticism of having the early warning 
teams outside of the U.N. zone? 

PRESIDENT Forp. I have read of some questions being 
raised. I have not seen any—and I don’t believe there is 
any—direct objection. 

Q. Mr. President, why is it necessary to have Amer- 
icans to do that? Can’t other people be trained to do that, 
or is it more than just the technical skills they will bring 
to that that makes it important? 

PRESIDENT Forp. It is a very highly, very sophisticated 
technical knowledge, and we have Americans who are 
trained and who can carry on that responsibility. And I 
believe that both Egypt and Israel have faith that ours 
will perform that function in a responsible and fair way. 

Q. I suppose the criticism that is going to be leveled 
against that is that by putting those people there you in- 
crease the danger that they could become hostages and 
the United States could be drawn in, in a direct way, into a 
new conflict. Is that part of the reason they are there? 

PRESIDENT Forp. They are not there for the potentiality 
of being held hostage. They are there to perform a tech- 
nical responsibility, and I have no fear that they can or 
will be held hostage under any circumstances. 

Q. Mr. President, there has beén’ some talk about the 
figure of $3.1 billion in aid to Israel. fs that accurate? 

PRESIDENT Forp. That is not an accurate figure. Our 
aid will be significant, but I would not at this point wish to 
comment on the precise dollar total. 

Q. What is the next step in the Middle East? Are you 
going to try to negotiate a Syrian-Israeli agreement now? 

PRESIDENT Forp. I can only say that this is a step in 
the overall settlement. The precise next step has not yet 
been discussed, I will, of course, talk to Secretary Kissinger 
on his return, but, having achieved this, I can only say our 
overall objective fits in with the two U.N. resolutions, 
242 and 338. 

Q. Is there any change in the picture on your dealings 
with Congress on the oil veto? It is still expected it will 
lead to a veto? 


PRESIDENT Forp. I wouldn’t want to go beyond what 
we said-——when was it, Friday morning? I am encouraged. 
I am always optimistic. But until Congress returns and 
until we hear from the Democratic leaders, I don’t be- 
lieve I should comment further. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The telephone conversations began at 12 noon. President 
Ford spoke from Camp David, Md. 


World Bank Group and 
International Monetary Fund 


The President’s Remarks at the Opening Session of 
the Annual Meetings of the Boards of Governors. 
September 2, 1975 


Thank you, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. 
gentlemen: 

Welcome again to Washington. 

At your meeting last year, the major areas of concern 
were the international economic disruption resulting from 
sharp increases in oil prices and worldwide inflation. 

Over the past year another problem—stagnation in 
world economics—has been a primary concern. These 
problems—increased oil prices, inflation, and recession— 
are intimately related. Progress is needed in all three simul- 
taneously. Individual governments have responded with 
policies to halt the decline in economic activity and re- 
store economic health. 

I am confident that these steps, combined with the 
resilience of people and institutions around the world, will 
succeed. But the forces of recovery do not always move 
quickly. Too many, today, national economies are in an 
uncomfortable and unavoidable period of waiting for the 
results of earlier actions. 

But even in the midst of recession, inflation continues 
at an uncomfortably high rate. While some progress has 
been made, the simple truth is that reestablishment of a 
durable and noninflationary period of economic growth in 
the world will not be easy. 

In the United States, recovery is well underway. Each 
week brings additional evidence of renewed economic 
health, and I am determined to fight against an accel- 
eration of inflation that could restrain this recovery. 

The achievement of a durable economic recovery in 
America is also in the world interest. A sound, healthy, 
growing United States economy is the best lasting contri- 
bution that this Nation can make to other nations. No 
other action by the United States will contribute as much 
to the welfare of the world economy. 

A resurgent United States economy will assist expansion 
of trade and promote prosperity for other countries. The 


Secretary, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Witteveen, Governors, ladies and 
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United States will continue to ensure that goods, services, 
and capital move freely across our frontiers. 

We will move forward with negotiations to remove 
trade barriers and bring about a more efficient use of 
world resources. Our capital market will be kept open. 
The production of American goods in short supply will be 
increased. All of these are firm commitments of the United 
States. 

The United States is acutely aware that while recession 
and inflation and high oil prices have resulted in many 
hardships for the industrial nations, the economic conse- 
quences have been far more severe for the developing 
nations. In recent months, my advisers and I have been 
studying means of alleviating the distress of the developing 
world. True to the traditions of the past, the United States 
recognizes its responsibilities to assist others in the most 
constructive way, and we intend to live up to those 
responsibilities. 

Yesterday in a speech delivered on his behalf at the 
United Nations, Secretary Kissinger set forth a wide range 
of initiatives directed to that purpose. Later this morning, 
Secretary Simon will address several of these proposals in 
this forum. These new programs, coupled with existing 
forms of aid with the restoration of a forward momentum 
in the world economy and with the critically important 
efforts of the developing nations to help themselves, 
should form the building blocks for a better life for people 
all around the world. 

You meet as representatives of 127 politically inde- 
pendent nations, but also as representatives of 127 eco- 
nomically interdependent nations. Each nation must be 
free to choose its own goals, establish its own priorities, 
and rely on its own institutions and: traditions. An inter- 
national economic system which allows each nation maxi- 
mum freedom of choice and economic independence is 
imperative. 

Each government must make its own difficult choices 
about its own problems. No country can expect the actions 
of others to resolve its problems, and no country should 
follow economic policies designed to solve its economic 
problems at the expense of others. 

Actions by any of us affect the ability of others to ful- 
fill individual objectives. We must consult together. We 
must pull together. 

The United States stands ready to work with all nations 
to strengthen international mechanisms and international 
practices which will enable each of us to pursue domestic 
goals in harmony with the welfare of others. 

In reaching agreement over the weekend on the tech- 
nically complex and politically sensitive questions of a 
major increase in quotas and on phasing gold out of the 
monetary system, you have already scored a major 
breakthrough. 

I am confident that in the coming months you will 
complete the comprehensive agreement, including an 
accord on exchange rates that you have started so well. 


As we face current world economic and social prob- 
lems, there is a temptation to focus attention on the 
changes in the division of the existing levels of world re- 
sources and production. But we must all recognize that 
the problems of equity and fairness, whether domestic or 
international, can best and perhaps only be resolved in a 
world environment characterized by economic expansion. 
It is the restoration of such a world that we must all seek 
together. 


If all the nations act in recognition that their own last- 
ing prosperity requires the prosperity of others, we can 
restore international economic growth. You are here this 
week to carry on deliberations directed to this end. I wel- 
come you, and I wish you great success. 


Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:39 a.m. at the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
at the annual meetings of the International Monetary Fund, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank), the International Development Association, and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation. 

In his opening remarks, the President referred to W. Lawrence 
Hebbard, Secretary of the IMF, Gumersindo Rodriguez, Chairman 
of the annual meetings, Robert S. McNamara, President of the 
IBRD, and H. Johannes Witteveen, Managing Director of the IMF. 


Railway Labor-Management Dispute 


Executive Order 11876. September 2, 1975 


CREATING AN EMERGENCY BoarD To INVESTIGATE A 
DispuTE BETWEEN THE CARRIERS REPRESENTED BY 
THE NATIONAL RatLway LAaBorR CONFERENCE AND 
CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES 


A dispute exists between the carriers represented by the 
National Railway Labor Conference, designated in lists 
attached hereto and made a part hereof, and certain of 
their employees represented by the Railway Employes’ 
Department, AFL-CIO; International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers & 
Helpers; Brotherhood Railway Carmen of United States 
and Canada; International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the International Brotherhood of Firemen & 
Oilers; 

This dispute has not heretofore been adjusted under the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as amended; and 

This dispute, in the judgment of the National Media- 
tion Board, threatens substantially to interrupt interstate 
commerce to a degree such as to deprive a section of the 
country of essential transportation service: 

Now, THereEForE, by virtue of the authority vested 
in me by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended (45 U.S.C. 160), I hereby create a board of 
three members, to be appointed by me, to investigate this 
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dispute. No member of the board shall be pecuniarily or 
otherwise interested in any organization of railroad em- 
ployees or any carrier. 

The board shall report its finding to the President with 
respect to the dispute within 30 days from the date of 
this Order. 

As provided by Section 10 of the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, from this date and for 30 days after the 
board has made its report to the President, no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the carriers 
represented by the National Railway Labor Conference, 
or by their employees, in the conditions out of which the 
dispute arose. 

Geratp R. Forp 
The White House, 

September 2, 1975. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 11:20 a.m., 
September 2, 1975] 


NOTE: The list attached to and made a part of the Executive order 
is published in the Federal Register of Wednesday, September 3, 
1975. 

For an announcement of the membership of the Emergency Board, 
see the following item. 


Railway Labor-Management Dispute 


Announcement of Creation of Emergency Board 
No. 187 To Investigate the Dispute. 
September 2, 1975 


The President today announced the creation of a Presi- 
dential Emergency Board No. 187 to investigate the cur- 
rent dispute between employees of the Nation’s railroads 
represented by the Railway Employes’ Department and 
its affiliated organizations and the National Railway Labor 
Conference, after determining that the dispute could not 
be resolved prior to the announced strike date set by the 
union for 12:01 a.m., Thursday, September 4, 1975. 

Named as Chairman of the Board was Charles M. 
Rehmus, co-director and professor of ‘the Institute of La- 
bor and Industrial Relations, University of Michigan. 
Named as members were Harold Weston, attorney and 
labor arbitrator from New York City, and Dana E. Eis- 
chen, attorney and labor arbitrator from Liverpool, N.Y. 

This dispute threatens a shutdown of the Nation’s 
railroads. Consequently, the President invoked the emer- 
gency board procedures of the Railway Labor Act, which 
in part provides that the Board will report its findings to 
the President by October 4, 1975. The parties must then 
consider the findings of the emergency board and en- 
deavor to resolve their differences without engaging in 
self-help during a subsequent 30-day period. 


NOTE: For the text of Executive Order 11876, see the preceding 
item. 


Executive Schedule 


Executive Order 11877. September 2, 1975 


AMENDING ExECUTIVE ORDER No. 11861, As AMENDED, 
PLAcING CERTAIN PosiITIONS IN LEVELS IV AND V oF 
THE ExECUTIVE SCHEDULE 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by Section 5317 
of Title 5 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States of America, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. Executive Order No. 11861 of May 21, 
1975, as amended, is further amended: 

(a) In Section 1 thereof, placing certain positions in 
level IV of the Executive Schedule, delete “(2) Director, 
National Institutes of Health, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare.” and substitute therefor “‘(2) 
Administrator, Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health 
Administration, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare.” 

(b) In Section 1 thereof, placing certain positions in 
level IV of the Executive Schedule, delete (13) Adviser 
to the Secretary (Counselor, Economic Policy Board), 
Department of the Treasury, to terminate effective 
August 1, 1975.” and substitute therefor “(13) Adviser 
to the Secretary (Counselor, Economic Policy Board), 
Department of the Treasury.” 

(c) In Section 2 thereof, placing certain positions in 
level V of the Executive Schedule, delete “‘(7) Assistant 
to the Secretary and Director, Office of Revenue Sharing, 
Department of the Treasury.” 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 11864 of June 13, 1975, 
is hereby superseded. 

GeErRALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
September 2, 1975. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 4:25 p.m., 
September 2, 1975] 


U.S.—Austrian Trademark 
Registration Treaty 


The President’s Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Treaty for Advice and Consent to Ratification. 
September 3, 1975 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, I transmit herewith the Trade- 
mark Registration Treaty, signed at Vienna, Austria, on 
June 12, 1973, together with the Regulations under the 
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Trademark Registration Treaty. I transmit also, for the 
information of the Senate, the report of the Department 
of State with respect to the Treaty. 


The Trademark Registration Treaty will establish an 
international trademark filing arrangement, through 
which persons and companies residing in one of the mem- 
ber States can more easily register trademarks (including 
service marks, and collective and certification marks) and 
maintain these property rights in all of the member States. 

Separate actions in approximately 150 jurisdictions (i.e. 
States, possessions, territories, etc.) are now required of 
United States companies in order to extend the protection 
of a trademark throughout the world. The complexity 
and high cost of establishing and protecting trademarks in 
international markets through the diverse national laws 
and procedures is a serious problem for international busi- 
ness concerns. 


This Treaty would alleviate these problems by estab- 
lishing a uniform international registration procedure 
through which national trademark registration effects in 
the member countries may be secured, maintained and 
renewed on a central international register of marks. With 
a few exceptions, the effects of international registration 
are subject to the substantive legal requirements of the 
participating States. 

One of the exceptions is that for the first three years 
after the filing date of the application for registration, no 
member State may refuse trademark protection on 
grounds that the mark has not been used during that pe- 
riod. Because of this provision, and others of lesser impor- 
tance, it is necessary, in order to implement the Treaty, 
that our national trademark law (“Trademark Act of 
1946, As Amended”) be further amended. Opinion 
among interested persons and associations is divided as to 
the desirability of making the required amendments. So 
that this important legislative question may be considered 
in connection with the question of ratification, proposed 
implementing legislation will be forwarded to the Con- 
gress in the near future. Since the Treaty is not self-exe- 
cuting, the instrument of ratification will not be 
deposited until the necessary implementing legislation has 
been enacted. 

It is important that a Treaty such as this one have the 
broadest possible membership. Since this Treaty was ini- 
tiated by the United States, the interest of many countries 
is contingent on positive United States action. I recom- 
mend, therefore, that the Senate give early and favorable 
consideration to the Treaty submitted herewith and give 
its advice and consent to ratification. 


GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
September 3, 1975. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 
Safeguards for Nuclear Materials 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report on U.S. Actions to Strengthen Safeguards 
Procedures. September 3, 1975 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by the Foreign Assistance Act of 1974, I 
am submitting the following report concerning actions to 
be taken by the United States to strengthen international 
procedures of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) to prevent the unauthorized dissemination or use 
of nuclear materials. 

The Act requires that a reasonable amount of the funds 
authorized for the [AEA as technical assistance should be 
used to improve such safeguards. The $200,000 program 
outlined in this report in conjunction with other U.S. pro- 
grams, will support the task of assessing, influencing and 
strengthening these preventive procedures. 


GERALD R. Forp 
The White House, 
September 3, 1975. 


NOTE: Copies of the 7-page report were made available with the 
release. 


Jewish High Holy Days 


Message of the President.’ September 3, 1975 


Mrs. Ford and I send warmest greetings to our fellow 
Americans of the Jewish Faith as you observe the High 
Holy Days. 

This year adds a special dimension to the meaning of 
your observance. These solemn days are marked by a tra- 
ditional exhortation to prayer and self-examination. They 
mirror in a unique way the general mood in our country 
as we approach the celebration of our National Bicen- 
tennial. 

On the eve of the two hundredth year of our independ- 
ence as a nation, we are joined as Americans in a spirit of 
reflection, renewal and reaffirmation. This same spirit has 
united the Jewish people for centuries in the observance 
of Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur. 

Each of you can take deep pride in the profound and 
positive influence of the Judaic heritage on our national 
life. The principles that guide you in your religious wor- 
ship have also inspired countless and enduring contribu- 
tions of the Jewish people to humanity and social justice. 
Your values are a great component of our quest for the 
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brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God. The 
inspired leadership and special sensitivity of Judaism in 
areas of humanitarian concern fill many brilliant chapters 
of America’s history. 

Mrs. Ford and I extend our sincere best wishes for the 
Jewish New Year. May it witness world progress toward 
fulfillment of the prophets’ vision of peace and prosperity 
for all mankind. 
GeraLp R. Forp 


NOTE: The text of the message was made available by the White 
House Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House 
press release. 


Egyptian-Israeli Agreement 


The President’s Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
to the President of the Senate Concerning the Role of 
American Civilian Personnel in an Early Warning 
System. Dated September 2, 1975. 

Released September 3, 1975 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President ) 


I am enclosing for the immediate information of the 
Congress, the text of a proposal to be signed by the Presi- 
dent of Egypt regarding the terms under which American 
civilian personnel could play a role in connection with an 
early warning system in the buffer zone between the 
Egyptian and Israeli forces in the Sinai. 

A similar proposal will be signed by the Prime Minister 
of Israel. The text of that document is also enclosed. I 
intend to request formally that Congress approve this 
document. I would appreciate your. views on the form 
which this approval should take. As soon as the official 
texts of the other documents related to the Egypt-Israel 
agreement initialled on September Ist have been signed 
by the parties in Geneva, I will be making a formal trans- 
mission of the texts of the agreement and related docu- 
ments for the information of the Congress. 


Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Forp 


NOTE: This is the text of identical letters addressed to the Hon- 

orable Carl Albert, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 

to the Honorable Nelson A. Rockefeller, President of the Senate. 
The text of the letter was made available by the White House 


Press Office. It was not issued in the form of a White House press 
release. 


For the text of the proposal, see page 929 of this issue. 
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Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
John B. Rhinelander To Be Under 
Secretary. September 3, 1975 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate John B. Rhinelander, of McLean, Va., to be Under 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development. He will 
succeed James L. Mitchell, who resigned effective June 2, 
1975. 

Since October 1973, Mr. Rhinelander has been General 
Counsel of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. During 1972-73, he was in the private practice 
of law in the firm of Leibman, Williams, Bennett, Baird & 
Minow, which later became the firm of Sidley & Austin in 
1973. From 1971 to 1972, he was Legal Adviser to the 
United States SALT Delegation, after having served since 
1969 as Deputy Legal Adviser in the Department of State. 
He served as Chief Counsel and later Acting Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Foreign Direct Investment in the 
Department of Commerce from February 1968 to July 
1969. From November 1966 to January 1968, he was Spe- 
cial Civilian Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Rhinelander was born on June 18, 1933, in Boston, 
Mass., and received his B.A. degree from Yale University 
in 1955. He attended the Institut d’Etudes Politiques in 
Paris, France, during 1955-56. He served in the United 
States Army from 1956 to 1958. In 1961 he received his 
LL.B. degree from the University of Virginia Law School. 
He served as a law clerk to Justice John Harlan in 
the Supreme Court during 1961-62. From September 
1962 to October 1966, he was with the firm of Davis, 


» Polk & Wardell in New York City. 


Mr. Rhinelander is married to the former Jeanne Eliza- 
beth Cattell of Newton, Mass., and they have four 
children. 


Secretary Kissinger’s Return 
From the Middle East 


Remarks of the President and Secreteary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger Upon Secretary Kissinger’s 
Arrival at Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland. 
September 3, 1975 


THE PresIpENT. Mr. Secretary and Nancy and the party 
that have spent so many hours and days in the Middle 
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East, let me say with great emphasis that I am delighted 
to welcome you, Mr. Secretary, back from this very 
important mission of peace in the Middle East. 

The success of that extraordinary mission is of tre- 
mendous importance, not only to the parties immediately 
involved but, in my judgment, all the world. The interim 
agreement that Secretary Kissinger negotiated with great 
skill and with enormous diligence provides an important 
contribution to our continuing efforts toward an overall 
settlement in the Middle East. For that all of us have great 
reason to be most grateful. 

As far as both sides were concerned, war was an unac- 
ceptable alternative in the Middle East. Both sides felt 
that the risks of peace in the long run were more accept- 
able than the dangers of war. The agreement initialed this 
past week provides time that will be needed to work— 
and we intend to work very, very hard—toward conclud- 
ing a lasting peace agreement in the Middle East. 

America can be very proud of its role as peacemaker 
in these negotiations, a role which demanded the respect 
and the trust on each side, a role which demonstrated 
again America’s credibility. We can be confident that the 
civilian American technicians who will help monitor the 
agreement will be making a similar contribution to peace. 
I trust that the Congress will agree that this very small 
contingent is an altogether proper contribution for the 
United States to make a stabilizing and secure situation 
in the Sinai. 

Tonight, however, our thoughts are primarily centered 
on welcoming Secretary Kissinger back home. And wel- 
come you are, Henry. Henry has carried the flag of peace 
through weeks and weeks of very difficult negotiations. 
His achievements on this occasion, as in the past, have 
been remarkable. 

I am very delighted, Henry, to welcome you back with 
this successful negotiation. I know from personal expe- 
rience how long and hard you have worked, how difficult 
the task and the problem has been, and I can say from a 
very personal point of view that I am most appreciative 
and deeply grateful. And I think my words are the words 
of millions and millions and millions of Americans. We 
thank you very, very much. 

SECRETARY KissINcER. Mr. President, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is good to be home again. I want to thank you, 
Mr. President, for the very warm words of welcome. 

In these 2 weeks of negotiations, we have been in con- 
tact at least twice a day. And during those 2 weeks of 
negotiation, your message to me has been, as it was in 
the months previously to all of the parties, that a stale- 
mate in the Middle East involved the risk of war and, 
therefore, a danger to the security of America, and it 
involved the danger of economic dislocations. And, there- 
fore, for the sake of the peoples of the area and for the 
sake of our own people, we should spare no effort to 
help the nations of the Middle East find the way towards 
peace. 


I am glad that my colleagues and I could make a con- 
tribution to this effort in which the willingness to com- 
promise of the parties played such a central role. And we 
all hope that this agreement will be the first step towards 
a lasting peace for an area whose suffering has lasted for 
a generation. 

As the President pointed out, we are proud that Amer- 
ica was the one country in the world sufficiently trusted 
by both sides to play this role and sufficiently trusted by 
both sides to be asked to help monitor some of the tech- 
nical aspects of the agreement on a very small but central 
part of the area of disengagement. 

So, once again, Mr. President, thank you for this very 
warm reception, on behalf of Nancy and myself and of 
all of my colleagues, and once again, it is good to be back. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:50 p.m. 


Public Buildings Service 


Announcement of Appointment of Nicholas Panuzio as 
Commissioner. September 4, 1975 


The White House today announced the appointment of 
Nicholas Panuzio, of Bridgeport, Conn., as Commissioner, 
Public Building Service of the General Services Admin- 
istration. He succeeds Larry F. Roush, who resigned effec- 
tive February 28, 1975. 

Since 1971, Mr. Panuzio has been mayor of Bridgeport, 
Conn., after having served in the Connecticut General 
Assembly during 1970. He joined the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport and served successively as assistant 
director of admissions (1957-58), assistant to the business 
manager (1958-62), director of purchases (1962-68), 
director of the University’s Student Center (1968-71), 
and development administrator in 1971. 

Mr. Panuzio was born on October 28, 1935, in Bridge- 
port, Conn., and received his B.S. degree in 1957 from the 
University of Bridgeport. 

Mr. Panuzio is married and has three children. He and 
his family reside in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Seattle, Washington 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at 
Boeing Field. September 4, 1975 


Governor Dan Evans, Senator Magnuson, Senator Ste- 
vens, Congressman Joel Pritchard, Mayor Uhlman, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


It is really wonderful to be in Seattle, and I do thank 
you for the beautiful salmon. We are now the beneficiaries 
in my State of Michigan, not of salmon quite as large as 
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that but salmon. We started developing a few years ago 
by transplanting some salmon from this area of the world, 
and we now have tremendous supplies in Lake Michigan 
of Coho salmon. And we are proud of it. They don’t 
match that salmon in size, but they do remind us of the 
West Coast and the wonderful opportunities that all of 
you have who live here. 


May I also thank you, Governor, for the beautiful fruit 
and the Bicentennial medal. 


As I flew in from Washington, I couldn’t help but be 
impressed with the superb port facilities that you all have 
here. And that reminded me of the great significance that 
foreign trade has, not only for you here in Seattle but the 
impact that it has in a beneficial way for all of the United 
States. 

Naturally, I thought of Seattle when I flew out in Air 
Force One. I suspect that was made—wherever the plant 
is—right here. [Laughter] It is a great aircraft. And, of 
course, Seattle, with the Boeing Company, contributes 
very significantly not only to the aerospace industry as a 
whole but, very importantly, to our national security. And 
I compliment the company and particularly its employees 
for this contribution to our domestic as well as military 
security. 

But also as we flew, as we arrived in the Seattle area, 
we traveled over some great, great country, the North- 
west. I saw the wonderful fields, the grain growing. And 
it couldn’t help but have an impact on me coming from 
my part of the country and, particularly, now from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to appreciate how vast our Nation is and 
how diverse it is, not only in agricultural land but people, 
natural resources. 

When you add it all up, we in America have something 
that few, if any, other countries in the world have. We 
have unbelievable assets that we have inherited from 
others. It is our responsibility—and I know we will assume 
it—to utilize these resources, whether it is land, natural 
resources, a harbor, a technical, scientific capability. But 
we will use the resources of people to make this an even 
better country in which to live. 100) 

I know all of us in the Congress, in the executive 
branch, and all Americans—some 214 million—want 
America to keep moving ahead for the benefit of every- 
body. 

I thank you, Governor Evans, and all of you from the 
State of Washington for your very warm welcome. I know 
I will have a real good time here. 

Thank you again. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:59 a.m. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Seattle, Washington 


The President’s Remarks at a Republican 
Fundraising Luncheon. September 4, 1975 


Governor Dan Evans, Senator Bob Packwood, Congress- 
man Joel Pritchard, Chairman Ross Davis, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is wonderful to be here. I can’t express sufficiently 
my deep appreciation to Governor Evans. I do want to 
congratulate all of you for being here in participation in 
a wonderful political activity. 

Let me say that this kind of a meeting inspires me, as 
I am sure it does your great Governor—and I will add 
parenthetically I find a similar enthusiasm and an equal 
participation all over the country. 

The American people are eager and anxious for what 
we have to develop: a party with a program, with candi- 
dates, with enthusiasm. And I thank you for being here 
on this occasion. 

You know, I had heard before arrival that you had had 
some rather disagreeable weather for the last 3 weeks. 
[Laughter] Of course, it is not typical of Seattle, so I had 
a story I was going to tell that took somewhat advantage 
of this unique break in the weather that you have had for 
the past month or so. 

We brought from Washington some good weather, so 
I am just going to let the story go and say how nice it is 
to be here on a sunny day in Seattle. 

Governor Evans indicated to you how long our friend- 
ship has existed, going back to the dark and dismal days in 
1965 when we took a shellacking—or a good many did— 
and our party certainly did on a national basis. 

Through the efforts of people like Dan Evans and many 
others, we started a slow rebuilding process. It was the 
contribution of a young Governor from the great State 
of Washington that was a significant input into the de- 
liberations of what we call the Republican Coordinating 
Committee. It had Members of Congress, it had former 
candidates, Republican Presidents, it had a number of 
Governors, it had State legislators. 

But I could tell then, as his record has proven, that you 
had a man in your highest State office who could do the 
job, could make your State grow and prosper, and I thank 
Dan Evans for that friendship and I thank all of you for 
keeping him in that office—11 years now, I understand. 

I think it is wonderful, and I thank Dan for his help 
and assistance during this past year, which has been a very 
trying one. You are lucky keeping him. You have a real 
fine person in your Governor. I don’t want anything to 
be misinterpreted—we have had our eye on Dan, also. 
[Laughter] 
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Let me just add another comment about your only 
Republican Member of the Congress of the United States. 

Joel Pritchard came, and I had the privilege of know- 
ing him for 1 year before I became Vice President. But in 
the span of some 25 years, while I was a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I saw a great many Members 
come and go. The ones that stayed you could almost detect 
had a competence and a quality that would permit them 
to serve for an extended»period of time. Others, you had 
the reaction almost instantaneously that he or she wouldn’t 
make it. 

In Joel Pritchard, you have the kind of a Congressman 
who immediately caught the eye of the people who have 
some capabilities of judging, people who have seen Mem- 
bers of the House come and go like Greyhound buses, and 
Joel has done a fine job, and you have a good investment 
in him. I hope and trust that Joel will continue his fine 
service representing thisState. 

I am not going to say anything about Bob Packwood, 
because we are going to Oregon later this afternoon, and 
I don’t think you have many votes up here. [Laughter] 
But anyhow, I was in Maine and Rhode Island this past 
weekend and one thing I know was that in both cases they 
had young, vigorous, active, Republican State chairmen. 
And it is going to make a difference in those two States, 
and those are tough States for us. 

Let me congratulate Ross Davis, who~has an equal 
enthusiasm and drive. I know that Ross will work 
wonders for your party,and I congratulate you on his 
leadership. 

From the many times that I have been privileged to 
visit the State of Washington, I know that Washingto- 
nians as a whole are some of the most independent-minded 
people in our great country. I appreciate that, and I am 
grateful that we have this solid group of independent 
thinkers and workers and doers. 

I also believe that the Republican Party has a lot to 
say and a lot to give to the independent-minded voter in 
America today. I suggest that we reach out and welcome 
in the independent-minded voter in Washington and else- 
where. It should be a great marriage, but we ought to 
make the initial overture and gesture. I believe that they 
will respond. 

It seems to me that the independent voter is deeply 
concerned more with the future of his country than with 
the fortunes of one political party or another. That inde- 
pendent thinker is concerned with economic progress, 
energy independence, national defense, the pursuit of 
justice, the protection of society in America. 

He wants a good education, good housing, good health 
care, and good food for his family—and at prices that 
he can afford. 

These are very basic concerns that affect all of our 
lives regardless of our political persuasion. These are the 
elements that help determine the quality of our private 


lives, far more determining the issues for political debate. 

Improving the quality of life in America is the great 
challenge that we face as we enter our third century of 
independence just 10 months from today. 

In our first 100 years, our most urgent goal was to 
establish firmly and very securely a system of government 
and an order of society that would safeguard our liberties 
and allow progress to flourish in our new land. Our free- 
doms and our form of government were the marvels for : 
the world and the promise of America that gave hope to 
millions of oppressed people all around the world. 

America’s second century was a century of independ- 
ence devoted to increasing our material wealth, making 
the most of the industrial revolution, expanding westward 
to Washington and to California and Oregon. Our civil- 
ization advanced during this period at an incredible pace 
with a host of inventions and discoveries that made our 
lives more pleasurable and our work much more profit- 
able. America’s past, like its present, is a mixture of 
successes and»setbacks, of good and bad. 

The future in this sense will be no different. And yet 
the future must be different. 

We must reclaim our independence from those huge 
institutions of society which have come so close to snuffing 
out the fire of personal initiative and individual achieve- 
ment. We must rededicate ourselves to those very great 
principles of freedom and equality which first gave life 
and purpose to this Nation. We must demonstrate that far 
from being in a state of decline, America and its people 
are prepared for adventures and achievements far excel- 
ling any we have seen in the past. We must agree that a 
successful blend of personal initiative, private enterprise, 
and public service will come closer to solving our problems 
in realizing our potential than will total reliance on mas- 
sive, musclebound bureaucracy of government. 

Too many Americans have relied too much for too long 
on the Government in Washington to meet their demands, 
grant their wishes, and solve their problems. I think it is 
time we look elsewhere, more to Washington State, for 
example, and less to Washington, D.C. 

We should look in the offices and shops, the factories, 
the firms, the laboratories, the homes, the schools, and 
the churches of America. This is where the real strength 
and the real promise and the potential of America resides. 
This is where to find the creative genius, the knack for 
problemsolving, the pioneering spirit, and the Yankee 
ingenuity for which this country is so well known on a 
global basis. 

I am convinced that if we shoulder more of life’s re- 
sponsibilities ourselves and take a more personal stake in 
life and suiccess of this Nation, we can truly make a fresh 
start in America, even as we celebrate our 200th 
anniversary. 

In our third century we should seek to enhance the in- 
dividual freedom of each of our citizens and strive to 
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make America’s civilization the wonder of the world. And 
we should gauge the progress of our civilization not just 
by our standards of living but by the quality of our lives. 

I know that the people in the leadership of the Repub- 
lican Party like Dan Evans and Bob Packwood and Joel 
Pritchard and many others—that the Republican Party is 
prepared to help guide that kind of progress. Perhaps 
more than at any other time in the history of our Nation, 
our party’s principles and its objectives match the hopes 
and aspirations of the American people. 

Our Republican commitments to fiscal responsibility, to 
a vigorous free enterprise system, to a strong national de- 
fense, to local control over local concerns, and a personal 
freedom for the individual—these are commitments 
shared by the vast majority of our fellow Americans and 
your Washingtonian friends in this great State. 

We believe, as Abraham Lincoln said, that “govern- 
ment should only do for the people what they cannot do 
as well for themselves.” 

We believe that the American people have grown weary 
of government’s overblown promises and overbearing 
controls. 

We believe the American people are ready to do great 
things for themselves and for their country. 

We are prepared to govern but not dominate the Amer- 
ican people—that is our pledge for the coming campaign 
and for the years ahead. 

We can help to make these great years great ones for 
America, so much so that we and our children and their 
children may say with new meaning and with fresh enthu- 
siasm the words of Daniel Webster: “Thank God I am 
an American.” 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. at the Seattle Center. 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Seattle, Washington 


The President’s Remarks at a Washington State 
Republican Luncheon. September 4, 1975 


Dan, and Bob Packwood, Joel Pritchard, distinguished 
public officials, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a great delight and great privilege and pleasure 
to be here again in Seattle. I always enjoy coming back to 
Washington because of your great, although somewhat 
moist weather. And if you are in politics, it really is great. 
It is the only place I know where you can be all wet and 
still get elected. [Laughter] Scoop, if you are listening, 
I am only kidding. [Laughter] 

Let me say with all the sincerity and the conviction that 
I have, it is meetings like this and the one I was privileged 


to attend an hour or so ago, and the one I attended in 
Maine last Saturday noon, and the great one I was privi- 
leged to participate in in Rhode Island last Saturday 
night—I find everywhere that the enthusiasm that exists 
in one State is apparently contagious in another. And the 
net result is that the views, the people, the attitudes of the 
Republican Party are expanding. And I think it is good 
for the country, and let’s keep it going. 

Of course you in Washington are extremely fortunate to 
have Dan Evans as your Governor. He sets the tone, he sets 
the spirit, he is substantive in the manner in which he 
approaches the problems, he is far more skillful than I in 
getting a legislature to respond. [Laughter] But I just 
want to thank Dan for his very kind remarks and say 
to you that we who operate on the national scene look 
upon Dan as a great Governor, and you are fortunate to 
have him, and we are lucky to have him in the Republican 
Party. 

Now, we have Senator Bob Packwood here—he is from 
Oregon, and I am not going to say anything about him 
now, because I am going down to Oregon tonight. So, 
I will just revise and extend my remarks in the case of 
Bob at the moment. 

But you do have in Joel Pritchard the kind of a person 
that I could feel—the minute he walked into the House 
of Representatives, and I had an opportunity to watch 
and observe—that he was going to stay and represent 
you. After you have been in the House and, particularly, 
in the leadership, you can observe and, after a relatively 
short period of time, you can get a feeling that that per- 
son wouldn’t be back the next time or this one is just 
beginning a great, new career. 

It was my observation in the time that I served jointly 
with Joel that he is the kind that will stay. You have a good 
investment in him; he will do a good job. I certainly hope 
you will make certain that he comes back—and a good 
many more times than 1976! 

I think it is fair to say that no political party can really 
be strong and effective over a long period of time if they 
don’t have a sound, well-led State organization. And I 
think from all I have heard and what I am told, partic- 
ularly from the people who work for me who have been 
out here, in Ross Davis and the others in your State 
organization, Washington is in good hands, and I thank 
you for making that possible. 

It seems to me that there are three very basic issues 
that we, as a country, not just as a party, have to face: 
energy, the economy, and foreign policy. 

I have some prepared notes here, but if you will permit 
me, I will extemporize rather than read the script. 

Let’s talk about energy. You, in the great State of 
Washington, of course, are the beneficiary in one respect 
because of your great utilization of hydroelectric energy. 
On the other hand, you are showing some vision in pro- 
tecting yourself with development of some of the newer 
sources. 
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But, equally important, you are a very vital part of mak- 
ing certain that the Alaskan pipeline is built on time and 
that great reservoir of oil that is there will come to the 
Lower 48 on time. I am not going to quote the statistics— 
I am sure that many of you are far more knowledgeable 
than I—but we in the Lower 48 are dependent on the 
contribution that all of you are making here in the State 
of Washington in this regard. 

The United States, on the broader sense, has a tre- 
mendous energy problem. On the other hand, we could 
have an energy crisis overnight. Every day that passes, 
the country as a whole is becoming more and more 
dependent on foreign oil sources. 

Our domestic production of oil, whether it is old U.S. 
oil or new U.S. oil, is going down. Nineteen seventy-three 
was less than 1972; 1974 was less than 1973; and 1975 
is less than last year. It is going down slowly but seriously, 
and as we have less and less American production, we buy 
more from overseas. 

Until we get alternative sources or until we find means 
of sufficiently conserving energy, our country could be 
extremely vulnerable-tomorrow on foreign sources of oil. 

So, we have tried to promote in the Congress, I think, 
a comprehensive energy program. It was a massive job 
to put it together, and it is a big proposal in words and 
dollars—as a matter of fact, it is about 200 pages—that 
we put all the bills together, and we sent it up to the Con- 
gress and said, “Here is a plan. We can have energy in- 
dependence in the next decade if Congress will pass this.” 

There were many hues and cries and critics. I said, 
“Well, if you don’t want to buy this, come up with your 
own plan.” I am being not literal but figurative. The first 
week we had 535 plans in the House and Senate. 
[Laughter] 

We have winnowed it down now—Bob, how many?— 
about five or six. But not one of those has been enacted 
into law, not mine nor any one they are proposing. 

We are trying to negotiate in a responsible and reason- 
able way to achieve a plan that is going to move. I met 
this morning with the Democratic and Republican lead- 
ership before I came West. We are getting some coopera- 
tion from some of the Democratic leaders. I hope we can 
get more. I think we can get more. I think we car. get 
significant support from our Republicans, but if we don’t, 
this country is making a serious mistake that could affect 
our future, because on any day there could be a turn-off 
of a substantial part of our energy capability. 

America can’t look down the road with optimism for 
success if our security is dependent on somebody else. So, 
if you have influence—and I know you do—try to get 
some action in the Congress on this important issue. 

Let me turn quickly, if I might, to the situation in the 
economy. I start out by saying unemployment is too high, 
inflation is too bad. But let me be quite candid with you. 

A year ago, the rate of inflation was roughly 12 per- 


cent, maybe 12 to 13, the highest inflation in this country 
for this century at least. Some corrective actions were 
taken. We tried to put the lid on fiscal policy, and there 
were some restrictions as far as monetary policy. 

The net result is we made slow but steady progress in 
achieving some success in reducing the rate of inflation. 
We are down now somewhere between 6 and 7 percent. 
That is not good enough, but if we do what we have been 
doing, I think we can continue progress in this critical 
area. 

I said at the outset in discussing this subject that unem- 
ployment is too high. The Governor was talking to me, 
and I think it is 9 to 10 percent in your State. But 
because of the initiative of the Governor and others in 
your State, you have taken it down from what it was— 
what, 16 percent?—roughly several years ago. 

I commend you and the policies that you followed 
during that span of time were right. It is not easy, as 
the Governor and others know, to tackle this problem, 
and it is no easier on a national basis than it is on a 
State basis. 

But I am convinced, as we look at the statistics and 
look at the future—and let me quote one or two that 
are important—even though unemployment, the rate of 
unemployment has been between 8.5 and 9 percent for 
the last 2 or 3 months, since March of this year we have 
had an increase in the number of people employed of 
1,200 thousand. In other words, the people are being 
put on the payroll in increasing numbers. 

The unemployment rate is affected by the total num- 
ber who are also in the labor markets and the number 
who are unemployed. But as long as we keep steady 
progress, I am convinced that we can come out of a 
recession, the worst we have had since World War II, 
not with a quick fix that will only lead us to a more serious 
problem in a year or two, but we can come out of it with 
a sound and secure position as far as inflation is con- 
cerned and a healthy, growing economy that will provide 
jobs for people. 

That is what we want, and we have to provide around 
114 million of new jobs every year for young people 
coming into the labor markets. I am an optimist, despite 
the problems we face in this area. 

Let me talk for a moment, if I might, about foreign 
policy. For the last two weeks or thereabouts, Secretary 
Kissinger has been in the Middle East. He arrived back 
last night. I talked to him for an hour or so upon his 
return, and I had a meeting with the Democratic and 
Republican leadership at the White House at 7:45 this 
morning, where we had a report from him firsthand. 

Let me summarize very quickly how I see the situation, 
because this agreement is a key to building a firmer and 
broader program for peace in the Middle East. 

I can put it this way: If we had not had this agreement, 
the probability of another war, the fifth in 20 years, would 
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have been very, very high. You know what happened in 
the 1967 war and the 1973 war, particularly the latter, 
with the oil embargo and the economic dislocations that 
resulted. If we had not been able to help get Israel and 
Egypt together—and Secretary Kissinger played a very 
key role—the prospects for war in that area would have 
been exceedingly high in a relatively short period of time. 

But, we got the agreement, and the net result is the path 
of peace has been broadened and made stronger. And we 
will work with others to keep the momentum going; we 
have eliminated stagnation and stalemate, and the 
momentum for peace on a broader basis, I think, can be 
kept going and can materialize. I am not going to be 
foolish enough to pick a date, but I am firmly ofthe con- 
viction that the attitude, the atmosphere is such that this 
momentum will keep going. E 

So, I am pleased to report to you that after the meeting 
with the leadership this morning, some 20 Members of 
the House and Senate, both sides of the political aisle, 
there was near unanimity that the concurrent resolution 
that will be submitted to the House and Senate will be 
approved. 

The one issue that I am sure bothers you—it was the 
one issue. that was raised primarily in the meeting with 
the Congressional leaders this morning—why is the United 
States agreeing to send up to 200—up to but not more 
than, and those are the precise words in the agreement— 
civilians, technicians, to be a partner in the manning of 
these early warning stations? 

Let me tell you the history of it. President Sadat, when 
I met him in Austria in early June, suggested it. Prime 
Minister Rabin several weeks later independently sug- 
gested it. So, we have in this case both Israel and Egypt 
wanting us to do it. 

Secondly, they are highly skilled technicians. They are 
nonmilitary, and they will operate in the U.S. zone with 
roughly 7,000 to 8,000 U.N. military personnel. 

They are, under these circumstances, a contribution to 
peace, and they are not vulnerable as our early technicians 
were, or military personnel were when we sent them to 
Vietnam. There was a war going,on, The North Viet- 
namese didn’t want our military personnel in there. This 
is a totally different situation. Both sides in a period of 
peace want American civilians to be there surrounded by 
U.N. peace-keeping forces, and this is added insurance 
for the maintenance of peace in that important area of 
the world. 

Let me quickly turn to another subject. We have an op- 
portunity later this year, possibly, to put a firm cap on 
strategic arms. It was my privilege last November and 
December to meet in Vladivostok with Secretary Brez- 
hnev, and we made a broad agreement to put a cap on 
strategic arms. They have to cut back, and we have to level 
off. Now, we anticipate further negotiations sometime 
in the next several months—hopefully, the possibility for 
an agreement. 


I think the prospects are encouraging, and if we are 
successful, it will be possible for us to have a more eco- 
nomic military budget and still have American security 
and still be second to none. 

On the other hand, if we don’t get a strategic arms 
agreement, SALT Two, there will be no choice on my part 
except to ask the Congress for another $2 billion in funds 
for additional strategic arms; because if there is no cap 
agreed to between the Soviet Union and the United States, 
and they go off—as they have a capability of doing, of in- 
creasing their ballistic missiles, increasing their high-per- 
formance manned aircraft, and increasing their sub- 
marine construction and their other strategic arms—if 
they go off as they have capability, the United States can’t 
sit idly by. 

But the choice is a better one—to put a cap on that can 
be monitored and where you have an opportunity to con- 
trol it. 

The United States, I can assure you, is going to be 
strong domestically in energy and our economy. The 
United States is going to be strong internationally. We 
will be a leader for peace in the future as we have in the 
past. But to do that, we must be strong at home and 
capable in our national security program. 

Your great State makes a contribution in so many ways, 
not only in the leadership of your Governor but in the 
products that you produce, whether on the farm or in 
the factory. 

I thank you for your help. Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 2:14 p.m. at the Olympic Hotel. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


White House Conference on Domestic 
and Economic Affairs 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Participants in the Conference in 
Seattle, Washington. September 4, 1975 


THE PresweNnt. Dan, members of the Cabinet, mem- 
bers of the executive branch of the Government, all of 
you from the States in the Northwest. 


It is a great privilege and a very high honor to have an 
opportunity of participating in this White House Con- 
ference. I thank your great Governor for his warm wel- 
come on this and other occasions here today. And I can 
only reiterate that it has always been a great honor for me 
to work with him on governmental, political, and sub- 
stantive matters, and I think you are very fortunate in 
this State to have Dan Evans as your Governor. 

Obviously, I am very pleased to be in the Pacific North- 
west and particularly in the great city of Seattle in the 
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State of Washington. I know you have had a full day of 
White House Conference so I will try to keep my remarks 
brief. I might say parenthetically I know you have in- 
terrogated people from the executive branch, from the 
Cabinet. I hope that you have used all your venom— 
(laughter|—if you had any, on them and will be kind and 
considerate of me. 

As you know, many of you I am sure, I have been a part 
of the Federal Government for 26 years, and I am very 
concerned about the ever-widening communications gap 
between Washington on our east coast and our fellow 
Americans in all other parts of the United States. Too 
many Americans have difficulty making their views and 
their wishes known to the people with whom they must 
communicate in Washington. This difficulty was probably 
best summed up in a letter, or an envelope that I received 
quite recently. It was plaintively addressed as follows: To 
President Gerald R. Ford, or Vice President Nelson Rocke- 
feller, or Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, or just plain 
anybody who will listen. [ Laughter] 

As you have seen here today, I, along with other key 
members of the Cabinet and staff, have come to listen and 
to learn. I hope we have kept the speeches to a minimum 
and hopefully our responses to a maximum. 

I do look forward to your questions, your concerns, 
your ideas about the future of our country, about the di- 
rection that you believe we should take. But first, let me 
very briefly touch on some of the basic directions I think 
our Nation can and should take in the months and years 
ahead. Obviously, the economy is one of our principal 
concerns; energy is another. 

Over the years the American free enterprise economy 
has created a better life for more people than any other 
system of government in the history of the world. Yet in 
the past year we have seen it pass through some very diffi- 
cult times. Recession on the one hand, inflation on the 
other have strained the economic security of millions and 
millions of Americans. Some of the causes of our economic 
difficulties are beyond our control. International develop- 
ments prompted the skyrocketing oil prices, others were 
the result of Government activity, such as inflationary 
spending at the Federal level. But on the basis of the latest 
figures, the darkest days of the recession are behind us, the 
American economy is starting a sustained recovery that 
we all desire. 

Let’s be frank, we have a long way to go. Unemploy- 
ment is far, far too high and must be brought down. Our 
factories must start producing at maximum capacity 
again. And while we must start to fight the recession, we 
must also fight just as hard against rising inflation, a prob- 
lem that is still with us. 

Another problem is energy dependence. No one knows 
better than the people of the Pacific Northwest the impor- 
tance of energy in the economy. At the same time, no part 
of the Nation is more interested in environmental quality. 


You are moving to combine the two, to balance them in 
the interest of both the economy and the ecology. The 
Alaska pipeline will ultimately make Seattle a lifeline of 
energy for this part of the country. At the same time rec- 
ognizing the needs for alternative sources of energy, you 
are building nuclear energy plants. 

In short, you here in Seattle and the State of Washing- 
ton are making your own decisions. You are taking action 
to ensure your future. We must do precisely the same 
thing at the Federal level. 

You have already heard from some of the key people, 
some of the real experts in the Administration on energy, 
inflation, unemployment, new incentives, the working 
people, and employers. I hope we can go into the issues in 
greater depth and into any other areas you wish to cover. 
So, let’s start your questions. 

Yes, sir. 

QUESTIONS 


FEDERAL SPENDING 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Ralph Davis, president 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce. My question re- 
lates to the problem of inflation. You mentioned just 
now—and there is a consensus within the business com- 
munity—that excessive Government spending over the 
years has had a very serious impact on this problem of 
inflation. Could you mention for us the principal points 
of the programs and the plans that your Administration 
may have to try to bring Federal spending more within 
the line of revenues? 

Tue Present. I will be very glad to, Mr. Davis. 

In the budget figures that were submitted to me in 
November, shortly after I was sworn in as President, I was 
reviewing the budget to be submitted to the Congress in 
January for the fiscal year that begins July 1. 

When. the figures first came to me, they showed a 
deficit substantially higher than the one I finally sub- 
mitted. It was an astronomical figure, somewhere in the 
magnitude of $60 or $70 or higher billions. 

In order to get at the basic problem that had accumu- 
lated over the years, I instructed that in the preparation 
of the budget, for example, we should put certain caps on 
spending programs that would have risen to coincide with 
the cost of living increases. 

I suggested a 5 percent cap. This would have saved, as 
I recollect, $3 or $4 billion. It wouldn’t have reduced any 
payments or benefits. It simply would have put a cap on 
the spending for a one-year period. 

Unfortunately, the Congress rejected all of those 
recommendations. 

We have also instituted what I call a “no new pro- 
gram” approach, which meant that any new program 
other than those affecting national security or energy 
would not be approved by me. I thought we should have 
a one-year moratorium on new spending programs. So far, 
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as best I can recollect, we have been able to preclude any 
new programs being initiated by the Congress, and we in 
the White House did not propose any. 

These are the kind of efforts that we have made, but 
despite that, and I want to be very frank with you, the 
deficit, when we added up all the income that could be 
anticipated and the expenditures that were frozen into 
the statutes, we ended up with a deficit of $60 billion, 
originally 52, but the added costs of the recession made 
the difference between 52 and 60. 

Now, our biggest problem is trying to convince the Con- 
gress to go along with the caps, to go along with our “no 
new spending” program, and to show initiative in other 
areas. 

But if we don’t for this fiscal year, you will have more 
than a $60-billion deficit, and you will have built into 
the next budget figures that will probably mean as big 
a deficit for the following fiscal year. 

That is one of our basic causes of inflation, and it has 
been in the past. It is now, and it will be in the future. 

Q. Thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Jim Williams. As execu- 
tive director of the Seattle Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center, my concern is with the position of the Na- 
tional Administration regarding full employment and 
training opportunities. 

In the transmittal message accompanying your fiscal 
year 1976 budget recommendation, it indicated that out 
of the total outlay of some $349 billion there will be a def- 
icit of some $60 billion or 52 or more. If the economy 
were to be as fully employed in 1976 as it was in 1974, 
the deficit will be totally eliminated because there will be 
an additional $40 billion in tax receipts and $12.7 bil- 
lion or less being paid out in unemployment compensation. 

My specific question is, Mr. President, what exactly 
is the National Administration doing to reduce unemploy- 
ment, at least to the levels of pre-1974? 

Tue Preswent. In the first place, the figures you cite 
are accurate. If we had had a healthy economy, we would 
have paid out far less in unemployment compensation, 
public service employment and others, and we would have 
had higher revenues. The net result would have been 
roughly a balance. 

Now, unfortunately, when the economic problems 
started going, with inflation at 12 to 14 percent in 1974, 
followed by precipitous increases in unemployment, you 
just can’t turn a spigot and stop inflation and all of a sud- 
den get the private sector to do something about increas- 
ing employment or reducing of layoffs. 

I suppose, or at least you could try in a dictatorship 
kind of government, but it doesn’t happen that way in 
our kind of free society. 


What we have tried to do is to restore public confi- 
dence against inflation by cutting back inflation. I think 
we have made significant headway. At the same time, 
to ameliorate the unemployment of those who, through 
no cause of their own, but cutbacks in job opportunities, 
to cover them during this span of time. 

We are making headway, but it is a slower process than 
it might look like on paper, and I have yet to find an 
economist or an expert in the field of finance or otherwise 
who could give me a pat answer to the precise question 
that you ask. 

It sounds good, but I don’t know of anybody who said 
the President or the Congress could turn a wheel or turn 
a spigot and achieve full employment without inflation 
after we were in the circumstances of 12-to 14-percent in- 
flation and unemployment of the magnitude that we have. 

The recovery from those very serious recessionary prob- 
lems is a slow process. In the meantime, we are trying 
to, in a humane way, help those that are unemployed and 
to prevent the sad losses of inflation of those who are 
working as well as unemployed. 

Yes, sir. 

FEDERAL ELECTION LAW 


Q. Mr. President, my name is John Henry, I am presi- 
dent of the Municipal League. You are aware, I am sure, 
of the public opinion polls which show a steadily ebbing 
degree of confidence in Government and public officials. It 
is partly because of this that the Municipal League in this 
State took a major part in enacting one of the most com- 
prehensive public disclosure laws of any State in the United 
States. Bearing this in mind, we are concerned about the 
Federal election law passed in 1974, which is presently 
being challenged in the courts and would appreciate 
hearing your comments on that act as to whether it should 
be strengthened. Should it be more encompassing than it 
is at the present? 


THE Preswenr. I signed the Congressional action put- 
ting on the statute books the campaign election law of 
1974. I had some reservations about it. We are in the 
process now of trying to get the Federal Election Commis- 
sion to give some interpretations under the law. The Fed- 
eral Election Commission is finding some imprecise lan- 
guage, some ambiguities. Their decisions, I, am sure, in 
some instances will be challenged. I am not predicting 
which ones, because they are just getting started. 

I don’t think we should undertake any significant 
changes in it until we find out how it works in the 1976 
elections—it will apply both to the Presidency and Con- 
gressional races. I suspect after we have gone through one 
national election and after we find out how it works, 
there will be some recommendations from a wide variety 
of sources, because any piece of legislation as complicated 
as that, as innovative and new as that, is bound to have 
some imperfections. But to prejudge it before it has ac- 
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tually been used, I think, is unwise. I would wait until after 
November of 1976 when we have had practical experience 
and then take a look and see what ought to be done. 


200—MILE LIMIT 


Q. Virginia Foust, president of the Washington State 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
As part of our legislative platform passed in our 1975 na- 
tional convention, we gave full support to the extension of 
the United States coastal limit to 200 miles wherever 
geographically feasible. We were taunted by the press that 
this was not a concern for a woman’s group. But from 
Maine through the Gulf coast, up the West, through 
Alaska, we felt as citizens it was our concern. Do you fore- 
see that this 200-mile limit could in the near future be 
given some consideration? 

THE PRESIDENT. I was asked somewhat the same ques- 
tion up in Maine last Saturday, so I will tell you what I 
said then. The answer here will be precisely the same as 
the one I gave there. 

I believe in the 200-mile concept. The Law of the 
Sea Conference, which is an international group, has 
been working on a comprehensive international treaty 
or agreement aimed at solving not only the 200-mile 
limit but a number of other very intricate and compli- 
cated points. They adjourned some time last fall—early 
this spring, I am sorry—and are reconvening in either 
January or February. Our Government’s position in this 
negotiation on a global basis is for a 200-mile limit. 

Now, in the meantime the Congress—in both the 
House and the Senate, we have had unilateral actions 
taken by, or proposed, so that the United States would 
establish a 200-mile economic zone regardless of what the 
Lav of the Sea Conference proposes. 

It is my hope that, in light of my endorsement of the 
200-mile concept, that the Congress will wait and see if 
we can’t get an international agreement obviating the 
need and the necessity for U.S. unilateral action. 

I would hope that the Law of the Sea Conference would 
be concluded some time in 1976. We are going to fight 
for the 200-mile concept. I think we can get that concept 
incorporated in the Law of the Sea Conference. 

So, therefore, I urge that the Congress slow down a bit 
until we have been successful—and I think we will be— 
in the Law of the Sea Conference. 

Q. Thank you. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 


COAL 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Leo Bodine. I am presi- 
dent of the Idaho Association of Commerce and Industry. 
My question roots to a problem that is developing within 
our State, the State of Idaho, as indeed it is elsewhere 
about these United States, that of a budding energy short- 
age. The question also roots to an awareness of a generally 


conceded fact that there is an awful lot of coal abundancy 
available to us as an alternate fuel. So, I ask, what do 
you see as necessary to substantially increase the use and 
reliance upon coal to provide energy and what can be 
anticipated in the way of a timetable for the accomplish- 
ment of that objective, assuming a greatly increased use 
of coal can be conceded to be an objective? 

THE PREsweENT. In a normal year to the last several 
years—and I say “normal” because we had a strike last 
fall—but in a normal year we have been using roughly 
600 million tons of coal a year. Our energy program over 
the next 10 years aims at increasing coal utilization from 
600 million tons a year to 1,200 million tons. 

Now, in order to do that, we have to take some affirm- 
ative actions to get conversion from oil-burning utilities 
to coal-burning utilities. The reason for that is that we 
have about a 300-year, as I recollect, supply of coal in 
the United States, and we are rapidly running out of 
domestic crude oil production in the United States. 

It is going down every year. So, we want to get con- 
version. We want to, through research and development, 
develop new ways to use coal more efficiently, more eco- 
nomically, more environmentally acceptable, and we are 
spending, as I recollect, about $100 million in research 
and development on better utilization of coal. 

I think it is in our national interest. It helps us become 
less vulnerable to foreign oil sources. It is a domestic 
product that, if we mine it here, the money stays here, 
but if we don’t mine it here and buy more foreign oil, 
our money and jobs—they go overseas. We have too 
much of that now with the kind of prices we are paying 
for overseas oil and the dependence we are getting. 

So, I can simply assure you through conversion, through 
research, through a number of other efforts, we are going 
to become more and more dependent on foreign oil 
sources. 

CONFIDENCE IN GOVERNMENT 


Q. Mr. President, Bob Thompson, publisher of the Post 
Intelligence here. This is sort of the second half of a 
question asked earlier. Public opinion polls tell us that 
there is a disenchantment of citizens, if you will, about 
public institutions and public officials. I would think as 
President of the United States you would be disturbed 
by that. I guess the question is philosophical. How can 
we restore the confidence of the people in their Govern- 
ment? 

Tue Present. I have watched those polls. I am dis- 
turbed by what I see. It is not only a lack of confidence in 
the Federal Government, but I think it is broader than 
that. If that attitude prevails, I think it erodes the capa- 
bility of government to do its job, public officials to 
effectively achieve what they have to do. 

It is my opinion that, at the Federal level—and I would 
not want to comment beyond that because I have never 
served in local office—it seems to me that whether you 
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are in the White House or in Congress, the person holding 
office has to come out and solicit views and listen to the 
views of people so that the public doesn’t get the impres- 
sion decisions are made in a smoke-filled room or behind 
the locked door. 

The people want to participate, and I think by con- 
ferences such as this and other means, the public will 
feel they are a part of something. Once they feel they are 
a part of something, in my judgment, confidence will be 
restored. 

Yes, sir. 

THE MARITIME INDUSTRY 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Harvey Mesford, and I 
represent the Seafarers’ International Union. In 1970, 
the maritime industry was given a tremendous shot in 
the arm through the passage of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1970. Now, 5 years later, this industry is in dire 
need of a booster shot in some form of cargo preference, 
preferably in the dry bulk import and export field. My 
question is, is there any hope for legislation being passed 
and signed in this area? 

THE Preswent. I am very familiar with the issue, and 
I have talked with a good many people, both in labor and 
management, who have been involved in this legislative 
effort. And the basic problem—which is what we have 
to solve—our Merchant Marine is being unfairly at- 
tacked on a competitive basis by highly subsidized for- 
eign ships and to some extent other countries are using 
the cargo preference approach. 

I believe there is a better answer than specific cargo 
preference legislation, although if it were properly drafted, 
I said I would sign such a bill. 

But let me just take a specific case. In 1972, when the 
first shipment of grain was sent to the Soviet Union, an 
agreement was reached so that one-third of that purchase 
would go in Soviet vessels, one-third in United States 
bottoms, and the other third in, I guess, any bottom. 

Unfortunately, in the 3 years, the United States 1 year 
got up to its third, in the other 2 years we are between 
20 and 24 percent. That is inexcusable. 

One of the problems is that rates paid by the Soviet 
Union for the shipment have not been adequate and 
American shipowners have put the ships in lay-up. We 
are in the process now of trying to negotiate with the 
Soviet Union a higher freight rate per ton so that those 
American ships—about 34 or 35 of them—will be taken 
out of lay-up and will be used in the shipment of any 
grain, whatever the amount is. This, in effect, will pro- 
vide the dry cargo that you are talking about or at least 
I think you are referring to. 

Now, in addition, we are trying to broaden the utiliza- 
tion of any such ships that are in that category, so they 
don’t come back deadheading, so to speak, but they come 
back with another cargo, and this is a_ possibility. 


It seems to me that that is a better way than an arbitrary 
cargo preference approach. 

We are working on it. We hope to get the freight rate 
up, and if we get it up, those 34 ships will come out and 
they will be a part of our active fleet. 

If we can negotiate and achieve proper arrangements, 
we might be able to get more out without having a prefer- 
ence per se. I can assure you I have talked to Paul Hall, 
Phil Carlip, Teddy Gleason, and all of them, and I can 
just assure you, as I told them, we are going to get those 
ships in active duty, period. 

Q. Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

THe Present. He is in charge. Talk to him. 
| Laughter] 

ECONOMIC GROWTH RATE 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Mike Galvin. I am the 
president of the Washington Environmental Council. 
Amongst professional economists, businessmen, and just 
plain citizens like myself, there is a debate as to how we 
as a country and economic system shall grow. Will we 
grow as we have in the past—that is one question—or 
can we afford to have our economic system expand at 
the same rate as it has in the past? 

Part of this debate reflects the concern that historical 
growth patterns cannot, in fact, be maintained in view 
of diminishing net energy and raw materials and increased 
pollution related to the doubling of the gross national 
product every two decades. In addition, a critical ques- 
tion associated with this growth debate is how to keep 
people employed however we choose to grow. 

I would like to ask you, is it the Administration’s posi- 
tion that our economic system must expand at past growth 
rates in order to maintain employment levels or can we 
channel some of our great resources and abilities to dif- 
ferent sectors of the economy in order to achieve greater 
energy efficiency, greater employment levels, and more 
sensible use and preservation of our national resources and 
environment? ; 

THE PREswENT. Let me emphatically say that I be- 
lieve this country can and must continue its growth at a 
high level—and I am not going to define the level here. 
But if we are to provide about 1,600,000 new jobs every 
year for the young people entering the labor market, we 
have to have growth. It is mandatory. 

We can’t bear these children and then not provide jobs 
when they become of an employable age. We have to 
have a society that gives them an opportunity for work, 
and we are going to. 

I can’t predict with precision what that growth rate 
ought to be, whether it is higher or lower than what we 
have had, but we are going to have a sufficient growth 
to provide that job opportunity. 

Secondly, I happen to be sufficiently optimistic that if 
we manage our resources adequately, we can provide 
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those job opportunities and still not despoil our environ- 
ment, like we have for the last 20 or 50 years. 

We have been trying to catch up, to make up for the 
deficiencies in this area that were our responsibility for 
the last two or three decades. We have made substantial 
progress. 

I think we are reaching a point now where there can be 
a balance to recovering our environment, preserving it, 
and saving it in the future and, at the same time, maintain 
an economy that has a growth factor to take care of the 
job requirements of the young people entering our society. 


Russ Train is here. I don’t know whether it came from 
his shop or not, but I do know a little bit about the Great 
Lakes. We were in a serious problem 5 years ago, and 
through a wide variety of activity forcing municipalities 
to improve their pollution controls, forcing industry to 
take creative action, I saw something over the last sev- 
eral days that the Great Lakes have stopped their degen- 
eration and are now affirmatively being cleaned up. 

Believe me, that is an important factor in that area 
where some 10 or 11 States depend on that fresh water 
for their livelihood. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 


INTEREST RATES ON SAVINGS 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Kemper Freeman, Sr. 
I am president of the Bellview Chamber of Commerce, 
and I am here representing the Puget Sound Chambers of 
Commerce. The savings institutions are looked to as a pri- 
mary housing source of financing with all the benefits for 
better living and the stimulation of the construction indus- 
try and our whole economy as an outgrowth. The ques- 
tion: Will the Federal Government require private sav- 
ings institutions to operate under Federal price ceilings 
on savings interest rates and at the same time permit 
Federal Government agencies to out-compete for savings 
dollars by paying higher than the legal limits for interest, 
and thus causing the savings to be withdrawn from the 
home financing? 

THE Preswent. I think the best evidence that this 
Administration doesn’t believe in that is the fact that over 
the last 8 months the in-flow, the net in-flow in savings 
and loans has been the biggest in the history of the United 
States. 

So, that situation proves that this Administration is not 
going to set artificially high interest rates and force—not 
force them—but entice people to buy Government securi- 
ties instead of utilizing the savings capabilities of the sav- 
ings and loan. 

As far as I know, we have no intention of moving in 
the direction that you are concerned about. We want the 
savings and loans to have lots of money so they will aggres- 
sively go out and try to sell houses with the homebuilders. 


You have a lot of money, get it out there and let’s get some 
homes built. 

Q. Thank you, and good for you, Mr. President. 
[Laughter] 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 


Q. Mr. President, I am John Hogness of the University 
of Washington. What are the chances of passage of a com- 
prehensive national health insurance bill this year or next? 

Tue Present. As I said in my remarks or in answer 
to one of the questions, I decided for the budget year of 
1976 that I would not advocate any new programs and 
that, of course, included a comprehensive national health 
insurance program. 

I had, when I was in the Congress, advocated a pro- 
gram that was, I believe, one that would use the private 
sector and not a monopolistic Federal Government pro- 
gram that could be financed and, in effect, would improve 
our health care facilities and institutions. 

But it would have imposed—let me be very frank—new 
budget problems on the Federal Government. In my opin- 
ion, because of the deficit that we faced and the need to 
control fiscal deficits, that we couldn’t—at least for fiscal 
1976—endorse or support what I had supported when I 
was a member of the House of Representatives. That is 
my view. 

Now, what is the Congress going to do? I have noticed 
of late that there has been less enthusiasm, apparently, in 
the Congress for such a program. For example—this was 
in the paper so I am not telling any secrets out of school— 
Senator John Tunney, who has long been an advocate of 
the so-called Kennedy health insurance program, publicly 
announced about 2 weeks ago that he was withdrawing 
his support because of the fiscal situation. 

I believe that there is a feeling that the approach ought 
to be thought out more carefully. We have the Kennedy 
approach, which is pretty much a government monopoly. 
We have the approach that I endorse, which is one that 
uses the private institutions. You have the American 
Medical Society that uses what they call Medicredit. You 
have the American Hospital Association that has some 
program. I think, for the time being, we have to do a little 
more in-depth study before we commit ourselves to any 
program of that kind. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Q. Mr. President, it isa real pleasure having you here in 
Seattle with us today. My name is Ken Bostock. I am 
representing the Washington Committee on Consumer 
Interest. Recently in a widely reported speech before the 
Hardware Manufacturers Association in Chicago, you 
promised to get Government out of their business, their 
lives, their pocketbooks, and their hair. [Laughter] 

Now this same theme has been echoed throughout 
today by your staff and Cabinet members. Virtually every- 
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one agrees with that laudable geal, even consumer ad- 
vocates. Unfortunately from our perception, too many 
times the perpetrator of unnecessarily restrictive govern- 
mental regulations is not consumers, rather it is a business, 
an industry, or a profession that seeks to limit the ability 
of others to enter the marketplace and compete with 
them. 

My question to you is: It has been reported in the news 
media that you intend to veto the legislation creating the 
Agency for Consumer Protection when it reaches your 
desk. First, is that true, and, secondly, if so, given the best 
efforts of previous Administrations to accomplish this 
same goal ana the continuing failure of Federal agencies 
to lessen these regulatory burdens, why are you rejecting 
this opportunity for instituting significant regulatory 
reform? 

Tue Presivent. I am going to veto the bill. I so indi- 
cated that to the House and Senate. I am going to veto 
it for several reasons. One, it fits into the category of no 
new programs. Secondly, it would, under the legislation 
as it has been introduced—would cost over a 2- or 3-year 
period, just for administrative costs, $60 million. Thirdly, 
I think there is a better answer to the adequate protection 
of consumer interests as far as the Federal Government is 
concerned. 

All the Cabinet members here as well as their associates 
in the Cabinet know that Virginia Knauer, who is the 
White House consumer head, has gone to every depart- 
ment and sat down with the Secretary and his staff saying, 
“What are you doing in your department to protect con- 
sumer interests?” And in some instances we have found 
that Cabinet officers or their departments weren’t doing 
enough and were doing a lousy job. Virginia has my full 
support to make sure that departments perform. 

I think that is the way to do it rather than to establish 
a separate agency that, in my judgment, is unnecessary 
and is costly. And I prefer the approach that I outlined 
because I think it can work and it is better and it will do 
the job without the establishment of another bureaucracy, 
another layer. It is not that we don’t support protecting 
consumer interests, but we think there is a better way to do 
it rather than a new bureaucracy. 


REGULATORY REFORM 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Bob Polachek, and I am 
here representing the Washington Bankers Association. 
In his remarks, Mr. Seidman, I believe, mentioned that 
the executive branch would be taking a hard look at the 
effectiveness of all the regulations, particularly those that 
have been laid on business and industry in recent years, as 
to their real public benefits versus cost. We see more rather 
than less regulation in the immediate future. What is 
actually being done at the Executive level to address this 
problem realistically? 

Tue Preswent. I don’t deny that the trend has been 
for more regulation rather than less. We have initiated 


efforts to work with regulatory agencies to get them to 
knock out some of the regulations that have been in effect 
that are no longer necessary, that are obsolete or obsoles- 
cent. This is going to be, unfortunately, a slow process. 

One thing that is forgotten—and I will bet that 99 
percent of the regulations that are in effect are mandated 
by Congressional action and are included in statutory law. 
I just know that is true. So, one of the problems we have 
is to get Congress to modify existing law or to rescind pres- 
ent law. 

I am not saying that we can’t make any improvement. 
I think we can. But we are hamstrung unless we get Con- 
gressional support. 


Now, in order to get this action going, I had a meeting 
with all of the pertinent committee heads and their mi- 
nority counterparts about a month or two ago. They are 
as interested as we are. And I believe the White House, 
working with the Congressional committee leadership, 
can get some laws amended or laws rescinded, and then 
we can really start knocking out some of these unnecessary, 
obsolete, obsolescent regulations. We are going to try, I 
will tell you that. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC PROGRAMS 


Q. Mr. President, Iam John Murray. I am president of 
the Washington Newspaper Publishers Association. In- 
cidentally, I am number 13 on the program. If anybody 
thinks this was a put-up job, I have had to change my 
question three times. [Laughter] I also serve as chairman 
of the Oceanographic Commission of the State of Wash- 
ington. 

My question—which I just wrote, so I know you don’t 
know it—does the Administration have any specific plan 
to aid or promote oceanographic programs such as fish 
farming, ocean mining, and other new economic uses of 
oceanographic resources? 

THE PRESIDENT. I know in general we do have such a 
program. It is under the control and jurisdiction of the 
Department of Commerce. Rog Morton can give you the 
specifics, but we have a program. It probably ought to be 
expanded because the potential in the seas is really unbe- 
lievable. 


Many people think there is a greater potential for 
society on a global basis in the sea than there is in the at- 


mosphere. So, I suspect there will be pressure, increasing 
pressure to expand that particular program. 


SECRETARY Morton. There will be. 

‘THE PRESIDENT. Rog just said, because I said that he 
is going to recommend more. [ Laughter] 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. I would like to partic- 
ularly point out that Puget Sound is a great place to start. 
[ Laughter] 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, sir. 
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CLEAN AIR ACT 


Q. Mr. President, my name is Bruce McPhaden. I am 
the regional vice president of Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corporation, located in Spokane, Washington, 
in the beautiful, warm sunny, eastern part of this great 
State of ours. 

Tue Presment. You couldn’t do any better than you 
had today in Seattle. [Laughter] 

Q. Come to Spokane. 

My company operates three major plants in the State 
of Washington, with a total employment of approximately 
3,500 people. Our company is one of seven major alu- 
minum companies located in the Northwest representing 
approximately one-third of the domestic aluminum in- 
dustry. Today, I am representing the Association of Wash- 
ington Business, of which I am a director. 

Like you, Mr. President, and your distinguished Admin- 
istration, business and industry in the Northwest has 
been concerned about three fundamental problems: One, 
getting our economy moving again and people back to 
work, but doing so without further inflation ; two, solving 
our serious energy problem so that we can continue to 
have reliable and low-cost power essential to the health of 
our economy and financial system; and three, making 
the best use of our limited capital to improve productivity 
to better compete and produce jobs. 

We have been pleased to note that your Administra- 
tion has recognized the necessity for greater flexibility in 
the use of our limited capital to achieve these objectives. 


For example, when there is only so much money avail- 
able for improving productivity, saving energy through 
cu.iversion to alternate sources, instituting major conserva- 
tion programs, and improving our environmental control 
systems, you have recognized their needs to be flexible in 
the law and administration of the law to permit the best 
and most productive use of these limited capital re- 
sources. 


In this connection, your Administration has indicated a 
need to provide some flexibility and relief in the Clean Air 
Act. The goal of protecting human health and improving 
our environment is the mutual goal of your Administra- 
tion, industry, and the general public. But to move too fast 
is counterproductive in attaining our environmental as 
well as our economic goals. As your Administration has 
recognized, we must have some flexibility through 
amendments in the Clean Air Act. 


Yet, on August 8, the Muskie subcommittee of the 
Senate Public Works Committee published a 98-page 
document of subcommittee recommendations and staff 
proposals for the Clean Air Act amendments which moves 
180 degrees in the opposite direction. It inserts several new 
layers of regulation, it establishes new deadlines, it allows 
for almost all-pervasive regulation by the EPA, and it in- 
creases penalties. The tone is punitive. It tightens and 


makes more rigid rather than relaxes or makes more 
flexible. 

Mr. President, if I may be excused, a personal reference. 
Our company has alone spent approximately $110 million 
since 1973 just to meet increasingly stringent environ- 
mental control standards. During ‘%e first half of this 
year, we spent as much money on environmental and 
OSHA programs as we made in profits in our aluminum 
business. 

Mr. President, my question to you is this. [Laughter] 
What is your Administration’s position on the Clean Air 
Act amendments and will you continue to urge Congress 
to provide relaxation of schedules and standards to pro- 
vide for the flexibility needed to properly address this 
problem in context with all the other economic and energy 
problems we face? And will you continue to explain to 
the public the economic and financial constraints we face 
and the need for accepting more realistic and attainable 
environmental goals in the programs? 

THE Present. In the energy bill I submitted to the 
Congress in January, going along or coinciding with my 
State of the Union Message, I proposed certain Clean 
Air Act amendments which would have accelerated con- 
version and had other beneficial impacts. 

Now, that was about a 200-page document. I regret 
to say not one page of that has been enacted by the Con- 
gress from January 14 to this date. But, nevertheless, we 
submitted, I think, a good balance. 

As a matter of fact, Russ Train and Frank Zarb, the 
head of the FEA—and they have somewhat conflicting 
responsibilities—both agree on the approach that was 
included in the package that I submitted. 

If the Congress would approve that approach, then I 
think many of the fears you would have, many of the ap- 
prehensions that environmentalists would have, wouldn’t 
exist. 

The report that you refer to—I am told by Russ 
Train—is not a committee action, but it is a staff report 
of a Senate subcommittee. So, it is only the promotion of 
a staff—and I must admit from some experience, they 
promote a lot ‘of thiniys—[laughter]—not all good, inci- 
dentally—but neverthéléss they have produced this sub- 
committee staff report, and if I were you or those asso- 
ciated in business such as yourselves, which would be 
scared to get, from the way you describe their recommen- 
dations, I know how you go out and fight to oppose them 
and support the Ford Administration’s recommendations 
in the energy bill in January. [Laughter] 

Mr. Baroopy. We have time, unfortunately, for only 
one more. 

THe Present. We will 
[Laughter] 

Q. Mr. President, Kay Fanning, publisher of the 
Anchorage Daily News, Anchorage, Alaska. The Alaska 
delegation here today are interested in your feelings about 


have one wild card. 
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a possible Alaska gas. pipeline. Could you perhaps com- 
ment on the fact that there is a projected natural gas 
shortage in the lower 48 States this coming year? Do 
you see putting the weight of your office behind an 
expedition of a choice between a Canadian and an Alaska 
pipeline, and the second part, if it is to be a Canadian 
pipeline, do you believe a treaty can be negotiated with 
Canada that will make it a completely safe proposition? 

Tue Present. First, there is a serious and growing 
more serious natural gas shortage. And this winter, at least 


10 States—assuming the usual winter—will have serious - 


economic repercussions—North Carolina, New Jersey 
probably being the most vulnerable, but eight others— 
and I understand the State of Washington has some seri- 
ous problems here also. Now, it just makes me sick that 
if the Congress 3 years ago had deregulated natural gas 
in interstate commerce, we wouldn’t face the problem 
that we face now. 


Unfortunately, Congress decided that we would keep 
low prices and end up with no natural gas. That is not a 
very sensible solution, but that is what is going to happen. 
Isn’t it better to pay a higher price and have adequate 
gas, particularly if you want jobs and industry? Neverthe- 
less, we have a real crisis coming up this winter. 

Now, there are some things that are being done by the 
Federal Power Commission, and hopefully by the Con- 
gress, to meet a short-term emergency. 

Now, to get to your problem, there are two proposals, 
one, the trans-Alaskan natural gas pipeline and the other, 
the so-called McKenzie Trans-Canada pipeline for natural 
gas. 

The mix of El Paso—which is the Alaskan or trans- 
Alaskan pipeline—is before the Federal Power Commis- 
sion now. And I understand that some of the others are 
intervening to object to it. So, itis before the Federal 
Power Commission. I do not think, under the circum- 
stances, that I should interject myself or our Administra- 
tion in that proceeding. 

We want them to act, but I don’t think we—since they 
are an independent regulatory agency—lI don’t think we 
should be a participant in the proceeding. 

Now, I did meet with a Canadian energy boss—or 
whatever his title is—[laughter|—-Mr. McDonald up at 
the dedication of the Libby Dam in Montana, which is 
a joint project between Canada and the United States. I 
talked to him about it because the trans-Canadian proj- 
ect is under the jurisdiction of his Government and he 
has some authority. 

But they have a similar situation. As I understand it, 
there is a study now going on before their comparable 
Federal Power Commission as to whether the trans- 
Canadian line is the better procedure. His Government 
won't interfere with that proceeding. 


Just what the outcome will be in light of the hearings 
and action or potential action before the two independent 
agencies, I think we can’t make any judgment. 

I am familiar with the problem. There may have to 
be some legislative action taken such as we did in the case 
of the Alaskan pipeline. I am not saying for sure that is 
needed, but we aren’t going to let it languish and linger 
and get no answer. 

I am not prejudging which is the right answer, but 
we are not going to let it sit there and have no action. 
We have to have a decision, whether it is in the Federal 
Power Commission or in the Congress. 

I do think I have to go. Would you excuse me? 

Thank you very, very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 3:33 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom at 
the Olympic Hotel, after being introduced by William J. Baroody, 
Jr., Assistant to the President for Public Liaison. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Portland, Oregon 


The President’s Remarks to Reporters Upon Arrival at 
Portland International Airport. September 4, 1975 


Q. Mr. President, when will you veto this bill which 
would extend the Federal oil price controls? 

Tue Preswent. It depends on whether or not the 
Democratic leadership can produce a compromise which 
we had agreed to. I understand that they have not been 
able to get a sufficient number of Democrats to agree 
with them on a compromise proposal. Some time within 
the time limit I will have no alternative since I have gone 
more than half-way and they cannot produce, under the 
circumstances, so, some time within the 10-day period I 
will have to veto it. 

Q. What is your view right now about the proposition 
of sending American technicians to aid in maintaining 
peace in the Mideast? 

THE PrEsIwENT. Well, the sending of American civil- 
ians on a volunteer basis in a zone that is covered by the 
United Nations is the best insurance for peace. It is the 
best insurance against any oil embargo. The limited num- 
ber, no more than 200, is a good investment in peace as 
far as the United States is concerned. 

Q. What is your position on the agricultural shipments? 
Secretary Butz had some statements today. 

Tue PresIvENT. I believe if the crop report of Septem- 
ber 11 is reasonably favorable, that it is in the best interest 
of the United States to make additional sales of grain to 
overseas customers. We will have to wait and see how 
the grain report in wheat, corn, and other feed grains 
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shows. But if it is encouraging, I think it is in the best 
interest of the United States to use this great commodity 
for many, many beneficial purposes as far as the United 
States is concerned. 

Thank you very much, everybody. 

REporTErR. Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:30 p.m. 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Portland, Oregon 


The President’s Remarks at a Republican 
Fundraising Dinner. September 4, 1975 


Dave, Bob Packwood, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: 


I am sure it is very, very obvious that it is a great priv- 
ilege and pleasure for me to be here tonight in Portland 
for this tremendous gathering of many, many Republicans 
and I add, a few that I know of—very special friends— 
and your most warm welcome is greatly appreciated. 
Your enthusiasm and commitment is most encouraging. 

I added in the previous sentence some very close and 
very dear friends of mine who are here. I was delighted 
to see one of my former colleagues. She was on the other 
side of the aisle. We had a few differences, but we had 
infinitely more agreements, And, Edith Green, I thank 
you for coming, and I am most grateful for your presence. 

In Edith Green’s area of outstanding expertise—edu- 
cation—TI don’t think there was a Member of the House 
or Senate, Democrat or Republican, who was more knowl- 
edgeable and more articulate than she with ideas and, I 
think, thoughts, programs that would have been so im- 
portant for education. And I thank you again for being 
here, Edith. 

I do want to make a donation, if it is proper. Last year 
when I was here and had a very full day, I participated 
in an auction for the Oregon Museum of Science and 
Industry. I donated a pair of cuff links, and I am told 
they went for a reasonably high price—obviously, for a 
good cause. But, unfortunately, I will not be able to be 
here for that occasion when the meeting is held in 1975. 
But if I might, I would like to give to Dave Green for 
transmittal to Don Ellis a pair of cuff links, and I wish 
you well and hope you do as well in 1975. [Laughter] 

I appreciated Jack Faust’s comments about our golden 
retriever, Liberty. [Laughter] I had a confidential talk 
with Liberty when she returned from Oregon. I can only 
Say we are anticipating on or about September 14-16 a 
wholesome litter of golden retriever puppies. I feel some- 
what obligated to let the Republican Party of Oregon sug- 


gest a name for the one out of the litter that we keep. So, 


it is up to you to make some determination in that regard. 
[Laughter] 


I was pleased that Dave Green mentioned something 
that I wanted to speak about, which is the historic meeting 
of the Northwest Compact, which, as I have perceived it 
from Washington, has effectively coordinated the work 
and enhanced the influence of Republicans of Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska. I think this is a concept that can 
be immeasurably helpful in pulling together geographical 
areas where you have a high identity of interests and a 
community of spirit. And I commend the Republicans in 
this State for putting together this 2-year plan for the 
party’s activities and its strategies. 


One thing that I have noticed in some of the travels 
that I have made most recently—last Saturday I was for- 
tunate to attend in the State of Maine a Republican gath- 
ering where we saw the visible evidence of a revitalization 
of the Republican Party in that great State. And later in 
the day I participated in somewhat comparable activities 
in the State of Rhode Island on behalf of the Republican 
Party. 

In both cases we had new, young, vigorous chairmen. 
In both cases we had a unification of ideologies where we 
could honestly say that the party, its people were going to 
be pulling together for what is in the best interest pri- 
marily of the State and the country but also in the best 
interests of the ideologies which we believe in. And it is 
my feeling, as I have had the opportunity of being in the 
State of Washington earlier today and here in Oregon to- 
night, that your party organization, your leadership is do- 
ing precisely the same thing. I compliment you and con- 
gratulate you for this effort. 


This dinner tonight, I think, exemplifies what can be 
done as we face some very crucial issues and tremendous 
challenges between now and November of 1976. 


The thing that I have noticed in the last 12 or 14 hours, 
that in the West there is still that tremendous pioneering 
spirit, a spirit of independence that is invigorating and 
tremendously refreshing. "Two men certainly reflect this 
tradition of independence, and I refer specifically to Mark 
Hatfield, who is not here now but who has been with me 
a good share of the day, and Bob Packwood. Both are a 
tremendous credit to this great State which they represent 
so exceedingly well in the United States Senate. 


Over the last few years I have had the privilege and 
pleasure of getting to know both of them quite well. If I 
have learned anything in the 25 years in the House of 
Representatives, it is the capability of analyzing people 
who have quality, dedication, integrity, forthrightness. 
And those characteristics which I think are invaluable in 
serving your State—both Bob and Mark have that to the 
overflowing. And I thank Bob, and I will thank Mark 
later for their contribution, not only to your State but to 
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what, I believe, is in the best interest of our country. 
Thank you very much, Bob. 

I am a firm believer that party organization, party lead- 
ership is highly important, particularly in a national elec- 
tion year. I made a commitment about a year ago—I 
spoke to the Midwest Republican Party organization in 
the State of Illinois. They had all of the people from my 
part of the country there for one of these get-togethers 
over a weekend, and I made a commitment then that in 
1976 I thought the Presidential candidate ought to work 
with and not be separated from the national Republican 
organization and the respective State organizations. 

And I felt that such a commitment was not only right 
on a chart, but it was right if we were going to get and 
have available the kind of leadership that is necessary in 
every State. I happen to think in Dave Green you have 
that kind of leadership here in your great State, and, 
therefore, I can assure you that I and those that work 
with me will work with you and the State organizations 
in a Republican victory in 1976. 

One of the characteristics that I have noticed about 
Dave is that he has a feeling that we ought to, as a party, 
appeal to the independent voters. It is my impression that 
this has paid off and will produce greater dividends in the 
months ahead. 

As a matter of fact, in your State you have sort of a 
tradition of independence. If I might, I would like to 
make a specific appeal to that. I think it is important. 

The independent voters, as I look at them and listen 
to them—they want a sound and very prosperous national 
economy without recession or inflation and so do we as 
Republicans. 

The independent voters want jobs for those who can 
work and help for those who cannot. We as Republicans 
believe precisely the same way. 

The independent voter wants his country to achieve 
energy independence and an environment of high quality. 
We as Republicans have that same thrust and that same 
belief. 

The independent voter wants a good education, good 
housing, good health care, and good food for his family 
at prices that he can afford. We as Republicans have 
an identical view. 

The independent voter—and there are many of them, 
some in more States than others—but in most States they 
are really the margin between victory and defeat. 

The independent voter wants the scales of justice to 
balance the rights of the criminal defendant with the 
rights of a law abiding society and so do we. 

Our friends, the independent voter wants America’s 
national defense second to none. They recognize, as we 
do, that this is the best way to ensure peace. 

If I might say parenthetically at this point, within the 
last 24 or 48 hours, a giant step, in my opinion, has been 
taken for peace with the successful negotiations between 


Israel and Egypt. This negotiation, which has literally 
gone on for months but culminated in the last several 
weeks, was successful because of the patience, the direc- 
tion, and the leadership of the Secretary of State of the 
United States, Henry Kissinger. 

I know some questions have been raised—and questions 
should be raised in a situation like this—but when you 
analyze what the alternative was to a settlement, the alter- 
native was almost inevitably war in 6 to 8 months. 

By taking some risks that I think are manageable, we 
have gambled for peace in the most volatile, most difficult, 
complex, controversial area in the globe. I believe that 
the Congress of the United States, after they have looked 
at the alternatives which, in my judgment, were an invi- 
tation to conflict and see what has been done with our 
leadership, the Congress will support a gamble for peace. 

It is in our best interests in every way that I can see it. 
I believe that most Americans—Republicans, Independ- 
ents, or Democrats—will support our leadership, our 
forthright efforts to bring two nations together that have 
literally been apart, fighting, disagreeing. And this is the 
kind of leadership that I think is important, not only in 
this case but in others, to lead us down a firm, constructive 
road of peace, not only in that area of the world but 
elsewhere. 

Now, the independent voter wants relief from higher 
and higher taxes, from more and more Federal programs, 
and from bigger and bigger budget deficits. This has been 
the record of the Republican Party for all of my lifetime, 
and I think it will be our program and policies in the 
months ahedd. 

Every time I think of more and more Federal pro- 
grams, bigger and bigger Federal budgets with the inevi- 
table deficits that they place, I am reminded of several 
incidents on the floor of the House of Representatives 
where there were those in the House of Representatives 
who thought every time we had a problem the answer 
was another program with more Federal spending. That 
was ‘the inevitable conclusion that many people came to. 

One day I was sitting there talking to one of my asso- 
ciates or colleagues in the House of Representatives. And 
after we had gone through this sort of inevitable schedule 
that seems to come up all the time when there is a problem 
and we have to have solutions, I thought to myself—and 
the person who was debating and speaking and proposing 
this program was a fine person; I am not disagreeing with 
his motives—but I thought to myself, don’t those he repre- 
sents understand that a government big enough to give 
us everything we wart is a government big enough to take 
from us everything we have? 

Even more importantly, the independent voter wants 
America to get moving on the myriad problems facing 
it, moving confidently toward the future, and so do we. 

There is one thing that my 25 years of public service 
have taught me, and it is this: A successful blend of per- 
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sonal initiative, private enterprise, and public service will 
come closer to solving our problems and realizing our 
country’s great potential than will reliance on the massive, 
musclebound bureaucracy of Government by itself. 

For far, far too long, too many Americans have relied 
too much on the Federal Government in our great Capital 
to meet their needs, grant their wishes and solve their 
problems. We have already lost too much of the enterprise 
and initiative and self-reliance which made America the 
hardiest of people in this the greatest of nations. As Abra- 
ham Lincoln so well put it, “The role of the national 
Government is to help people who cannot help 
themselves.” 

I think it is time we began to look elsewhere for the 
solution to too many of our problems—to our State capi- 
tals and our county seats and our town councils, to our 
offices, our shops, our factories, and our farms, to our 
homes, to our schools, and to our churches of America, and 
then—I put with emphasis—to ourselves. 

That is where the real power and the real potential of 
America resides. That is where to find the creative genius, 
the knack for problem solving, the pioneering spirit, the 
Yankee ingenuity for which this country is so well known. 

I firmly believe that if each of us shoulder more of life’s 
responsibilities, taking a very personal interest to match the 
personal stake we have in the life and success of this Na- 
tion, we can truly make it a fresh start on America’s prob- 
lems and develop some new solutions even as we celebrate 
our 200th birthday. 

Thank you and good night. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 7:47 p.m. at the Sheraton-Portland 
Motor Inn. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Portland, Oregon 


The President’s Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Participants in the Portland Youth 
Bicentennial Rally. September 4, 1975 


THE PresipENT. Wow, what an experience! I know we 
have an energy shortage, but I sure don’t see any sign of 
it tonight. Thank you. 

I just finished telling a banquet audience that I came 
to Oregon just to visit, not to stay. After an ovation like 
that, it won’t take much convincing to make me change 
my mind. 

Now, I know why the Portland Timbers are doing so 
well. [Laughter] You sure know how to make a fellow feel 
like a champion. Thank you very much. 

Let me express my appreciation to Dirk and your fellow 
emcees, Governor Bob Straub, Senator Mark Hatfield, 


and all of you great, young Americans and, I say with 
confidence, the future leaders of this great country. 

Obviously, I am delighted and pleased to join with so 
many energetic, enthusiastic young Americans in this 
birthday celebration. I understand that this rally is one of 
numerous Bicentennial activities in this area of our coun- 
try, and I commend your plans to remember the past but, 
just as importantly, to look at the future. That is the right 
note for our Bicentennial celebrations through the iength 
and breadth of America. 

The youth organizations represented here tonight have 
contributed so much in a constructive way to this great 
country. America owes very special thanks to the thou- 
sands and thousands of men and women who donate their 
talents and time to work with this tremendous reservoir 
of youth talent and capability. 

The tradition of service of the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, 4-H, Salvation Army, YMCA, 
YWCA, and the Boys Club is a very solid part of our fine 
American system and tradition. 

Tonight, I want to thank those organizations and the 
men and women behind them for what they have done 
and what they are doing for America. We are deeply in- 
debted to each and every one of you, 214 million Amer- 
icans who are very grateful. 

I know firsthand from a good many years in the Boy 
Scouts how meaningful and important organizations of 
this kind are to youngsters growing up. I challenge all of 
you in this audience and all young people nationwide to 
continue this fine tradition of service and the betterment 
of society. 

As we celebrate America’s 200th year, its 200th birth- 
day, let’s remember that this Bicentennial isn’t solely 
about patriots who made a successful revolution. It is 
about all Americans who took the dream of a new land, a 
new land of freedom, and made it a reality over the years 
since 1776. Millions of men and women whose names we 
will never know and whose heroism went unsung made 
that dream live. 

To be sure, we honor the wise and articulate men who 
wrote what I consider two of the greatest documents ever 
devised by man—the Declaration of Independence and 
the United States Constitution. 

But the Revolution and its aftermath could have been 
a temporary footnote in the chronicle of its day without 
the unsung, unnamed Americans who made it permanent 
and imprinted its achievements indelibly in history. 

Before the Revolution, the first English settlers dreamed 
of a better life and more freedom. They matched that 
glorious dream with a willingness to cross an ocean and 
civilize the wilderness. 

This beautiful Pacific Northwest was settled by this 
same brand of courageous pioneers who carried the con- 
cept of self-government and faith in individual freedom to 
each new settlement and each new State. 
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Although today we are the world’s oldest Republic, we 
are still a very young country. Our past truly is close to us. 
And although we may not recognize the names of ances- 
tors who made this Nation possible, we can see their deeds 
and their legacy everywhere, a firmly established free sys- 
tem of Government and the most productive nation in the 
history of the world. 

In 1876, at the Centennial exposition in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, America celebrated the wonders of an age 
just dawning, the shifts over from a rural to an industrial 
society. 

The first bicycle was on display at the 1876 exposition. 
We can wonder today which of our modern inventions 
will prove historical. In the years before the end of the 
19th century, there was an explosion of ideas and inven- 
tions: the automobile, the electric light, and the telephone. 

Just as the American Revolution required followers 
and believers, so did our Industrial Revolution. Without 
the people who invested in the inventions and put them 
into use, we would all have arrived here tonight in a horse- 
drawn buggy. 

The Wright brothers made history at Kitty Hawk, but 
the first passengers to ride in a plane made history, too. 
The believers—the believers who were not afraid of the 
new and untried made the age of flight just as sure as did 
the men who built those first rickety flying machines. 

You are growing up, I say to all of you, with a depth 
of conviction. You are growing up in an age of space 
travel and worldwide communications. And the world in 
which your children will live may be as wondrously strange 
as the world is to your grandparents today. 

As I look over this wonderful audience, at you who will 
lead America in the 21st century, I urge you to look to 
the past for inspiration, but within yourselves individually 
for courage, and to the future for challenge. 


Many, many years ago, a Sunday school teacher taught 
me that the beauty of Joseph’s coat is its many colors. The 
beauty of America is its many, many individuals, each a 
little different from the other. 

For America’s third century of independence, I com- 
mend to each of you this great objective—freedom for 
everyone who respects the freedom of others. 

You, all of us are inheriters of a great trust. We must 
honor the past by working for the future. A nation born 
of a dream and carried forward by action requires from 
each and every one of us, all of us, a commitment of faith 
to advance individual liberty and to make America strong, 
to make America secure for this third century. 

Thank you very, very much. 


QUESTIONS 


Q. Mr. President, Ronald Reagan said that his running 
against you would strengthen the Republican Party and 
the Nation. What are your thoughts on this? 


Tue Presiwenr. I have always believed that competi- 
tion in the political arena is healthy. I have always had 
political competition whenever I ran for political office 
in the past. 

I emphasize, however, that in my own campaigns, in- 
stead of discussing the views of others or being critical of 
others, my view is that a person seeking public office ought 
to have his own platform, his own program, and sell that 
and concentrate on an affirmative program and an affirm- 
ative basis. 

So, if and when there is competition for the nomina- 
tion of my political party, I will run it in that way, af- 
firmatively aimed at discussing the issues and not indulg- 
ing into personalities. Competition is good in politics like 
anything else. 

Yes. 

Q. Mr. President, the large corporations all around the 
Nation seem to be making the Bicentennial celebration too 
commercialized. Many Americans, young people included, 
believe the Bicentennial could be more relevant by reali- 
zation of the revolutionary democratic principles our 
ancestors fought for. What is the White House commis- 
sion doing to promote the revolutionary spirit for our 1976 
Bicentennial? 

THE Preswenrt. It has been my privilege to participate 
in several Bicentennial celebrations, and none of them 
were commercial. None of them had any aspects that 
would, in my opinion, undercut the thrust and the empha- 
sis that I think is important, which is recognition of the 
tremendous commitment, dedication, sacrifice that was 
made by so many some 200 years ago. 

Let me illustrate. I am sure you have read—I am cer- 
tain you know the story of Paul Revere and the Old North 
Church in the city of Boston. I participated in a celebra- 
tion in the Old North Church, which is a historic facility 
that was there when Paul Revere actually saw the lantern 
and undertook his famous ride. Nothing commercial 
about that. I had the opportunity of visiting Lexington 
and Concord, where some heroic people made a great 
stand. Nothing commercial about that. 

I think overall, overwhelmingly, really, the emphasis 
that has been given to the Bicentennial by the White 
House commission has been at the proper level, really 
telling all of us of the historic events that took place some 
200 or more years ago. 

A few will commercialize the Bicentennial. You can’t 
prevent that, but if you follow the step-by-step activities, 
I am sure you will be convinced that the thrust of the 
White House commission, of John Warner, the head of 
the Bicentennial office, and everybody else is trying to es- 
tablish the right atmosphere, the right direction for the 
Bicentennial celebration. I think it is good. 

Q. Where are you going to go next after this? 

THe Preswent. Where am I going after Portland? 
Well, I am leaving following this wonderful evening with 
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all of you and going to Sacramento, California, for a 7 
o’clock breakfast and then I am going to speak at a joint 
session of the California Legislature, and then I am going 
to spend some time with the Governor of California, who 
has invited me to talk with him about some problems. 
Then I have several other meetings in Sacramento. Then 
I am going back to Washington. 

Q. Mr. President, I would like to know what I could 
do as a 10-year-old girl to help my country? 

Tue Presipent. Rhonda, simply by asking the ques- 
tion and indicating your interest in helping your country, 
you have already made a great contribution. 

Q. Mr. President, is it true that Mrs. Ford was once a 
Campfire Girl in Grand Rapids, Michigan? 

Tue Present. I didn’t know her then. [Laughter] 
I didn’t start courting her until she had outgrown her 
Campfire relationship or activities. 

I can tell you this, however, we had three boys and a girl. 
She was a den mother for a good many years bringing up 
three boys, so I guess she learned to be a den mother by 
being a good Campfire Girl. 

Q. Mr. President, I would like to ask you what your 
greatest moment in scouting was. 


Tue Preswent. My greatest moment of scouting. 
Well, I suspect the greatest moment I had as a Boy Scout 
was when I was selected by Governor Green of the State 
of Michigan along with 70 other Eagle Scouts to be the 
first group of Boy Scouts as guides on Mackinaw Island 
in Northern Michigan to tell the people who come to 
Mackinaw about the history of that fortress. I spent a 
whole summer there with 70 other Eagle Scouts. That was 
probably the greatest recognition and probably the great- 
est thrill that I had among my many years as a Boy Scout, 
a Boy Scout Leader, and Assistant Scoutmaster, and I 
guess everthing else. 


Q. Mr. President, don’t you feel that the opponents of 
détente are gathering more support and eventually will 
jeopardize the improving relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union? 


THE PresweEnt. Let me say with sincerity and strong 
belief that if the opponents of détente are able to destroy 
this relationship, there must be a recognition by them that 
they are potentially destroying a means of communication, 
a means of relaxing tensions between the two super 
powers. 


Détente has not been an answer to every conflict and 
confrontation between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, but détente has given the opportunity for the relax- 
ing of tensions and the easing of confrontations, and 
détente has avoided some very potentially explosive head- 
to-head confrontations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 


So, if the opponents of détente, those who want to be a 
cold warrior in peacetime, destroy this means of commu- 


nication, this capability of avoiding confrontation, then 
they have to assume a serious responsibility. 

I would rather use détente for peace than to destroy 
détente and increase the possibilities of war. So, I am in 
favor of détente because it gives us a tool to avoid war. 
And I will strongly not only defend it but use it so that we 
can achieve peace, maintain peace, and at the same time 
avoid a holocaust, whether it is in the Middle East or 
elsewhere. 

Q. Mr. President, what are you doing—like what is 
the toughest thing you are doing in Washington? 

THE PRESIDENT. What is the toughest thing I am doing 
in Washington? Well, there are a number of very difficult 
problems, Brian. One is to get the Congress to pass an 
energy program—cither my program or one of their own. 

Unfortunately, they haven’t done either. But there are 
some other very important matters. I can assure you that 
Secretary Kissinger and myself spent literally thousands 
of hours working on how to help in the negotiations be- 
tween Israel and Egypt, and that was a tough problem. 
We were very helpful, we were fortunately successful in 
keeping the momentum for peace going. That was a 
tough problem. 

Of course, the decisions that had to be made at the time 
of the Mayaguez incident were very difficult. But there 
are many others. There are just a lot of them. It’s kind 
of hard to pick out the ones that are the toughest, but it is 
a challenging and I think it is a great opportunity for me 
to have that opportunity to face up to those problems. 

Q. Mr. President, do you feel Congress will approve 
Secretary of State Kissinger’s Mideast peace program? 
And if they don’t, what course of action do you plan to 
insure peace in the Middle East? 

Tue Preswent. I am very confident that the Con- 
gress will approve the role and support that I have recom- 
mended we—the United States—undertake in relation- 
ship to that agreement between Israel and Egypt. I am 
confident the Congress will do it, and I will be surprised 
if it is not an overwhelming support. Because I believe the 
Congress will act affirmatively, I don’t think it will be 
necessary for me to, as President, to face up to what I 
will do if they reject it. 

I only will add this, that if the Congress does not af- 
firmatively approve our responsibilities in relationship to 
this agreement, then the Congress has to face up to the 
alternative, which is a very great, a far greater possibility 
of war in the Middle East. So, I think the Congress will 
opt for helping to maintain peace rather than risking the 
dangers of a war in the Middle East. 

Q. Mr. President, how come you don’t have telethons 
for people who have sickle cell anemia? 

Tue Presipent. Would you repeat that, please, I 
couldn’t hear it. 

Q. How come you don’t have telethons for people who 
have sickle cell anemia? 
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Tue Presivent. Well, Tyler, as I understand the ques- 
tion, it is why don’t we have telethons for people who have 
sickle cell anemia, is that right? 

Q. Yeah. 

Tue Presiwent. Well, the telethons, Tyler, that are 
held are usually generated by individuals or organiza- 
tions. Now, I know a little about sickle cell anemia be- 
cause in my hometown of Grand Rapids, Michigan, there 
was a great deal of research done in a hospital. A very 
outstanding scientist and doctor was one of the leaders in 
working on the problem not only in Grand Rapids but in 
Detroit. It is a serious disease and there is an increasing 
emphasis in the Federal Government and also in various 
parts of the country in trying to find an answer to it. 

It is my opinion that as more cases are discovered and 
there is more publicity to the tragedy of it, you will find a 
broadening organization, and once you get such an or- 
ganization you will have a telethon develop. And I hope 
there will be one. 

Q. Mr. Ford, were you ever a Cub Scout? 

THE PresweNnT. The question is, was I ever a Cub 
Scout. I was not. I joined the Boy Scouts, as I recall, the 
day that I was 12 years old, and that was the day that you 
could join in those days. I don’t think there was a Cub 
Scout organization that far back. [Laughter] I am told 
that that was supposed to be the last question, but I will 
take one more. 

Q. Mr. President, what is going to happen to all the 
Vietnamese in Camp Pendleton? 
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THE PresivEnT. Could you repeat that again, please? 

Q. What is going to happen to all the Vietnamese that 
are stationed at Camp Pendleton right now? 

Tue Present. The question is, what is goimg to hap- 
pen to all the South Vietnamese, Cambodians, that are 
stationed at either Camp Pendleton, Fort Chaffee, Eglin 
Air Force Base, and there is one in Pennsylvania. 

There are now approximately 40,000 Vietnamese, 
Cambodian refugees who have not been sponsored. ‘There 
were 140,000 in total. So, we have, in effect, gotten 
sponsors for roughly 100,000. I think that is a lot of prog- 
ress. And I believe that at the rate of about 650 a day 
and about 4,000 a week, we will be able to get all of the 
remaining 40,000 sponsored and living in the United 
States by the middle of December or certainly by the end 
of this year. 

May I thank you all, Governor Straub and the others, 
as well as the young people here, the audience, the partic- 
ipants. It has really been a great experience. I love this 
kind of an exchange between those of us who are older 
and those of you who are going to be the leaders in 
America. 


I am proud of you. We all love you. And we know you 
will do a good job. 
Thank you very, very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:25 p.m. at the Portland Memorial 
Coliseum Arena. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


August 30 
During his visit to Portland, Maine, the President held 


an informal meeting with Republican State legislators at 
the Holiday Inn. 


September 2 


Ambassador Walter J. P. Curley, Jr., met with the 
President at the White House prior to assuming his post 
as U.S. Ambassador to Ireland. 

Gov. Jay S. Hammond of Alaska met with the 
President. 

Gov. Hugh L. Carey of New York and a group of New 
York State officials met with the President to discuss New 
York City’s financial situation. 


September 3 


The President transmitted to the Congress the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture on the status of capitaliza- 
tion of the Rural Telephone Bank. 

The President met at the White House with the Senate 
Wednesday Club, a group of 12 Republican Senators. 

In ceremonies in the Oval Office, the President received 
diplomatic credentials from Ambassadors Teboho J. 
Mashologu of the Kingdom of Lesotho, Roelof Frederik 
Botha of South Africa, Mamadou Boubacar Kante of 
Mali, U Tin Lat of Burma, and Gil Vicente Vaz Fer- 
nandes of Guinea-Bissau. 


Secretary of State Kissinger met with the President at 


the White House following the Secretary’s return from 
the Middle East. 


September 4 


The bipartisan Congressional leadership met with the 
President at the White House. Topics discussed included 
the Egyptian-Israeli agreement and oil decontrol. 

During his visit to Seattle, Wash., the President visited 
the Hutchison Cancer Research Center. Later he met 
with a group of State Republican candidates at the 
Olympic Hotel. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted September 3, 1975 

JupirH T. Connor, of Pennsylvania, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Transportation, vice 
Benjamin Oliver Davis, Jr., resigned. 

E. EpwarD JOHNSON, of Kansas, to be United 
States Attorney for the District of Kansas 
for the term of 4 years, vice Robert J. Roth, 
resigned. 

JULIO MORALES-SANCHEZ, of Puerto Rico, to 
be United States Attorney for the District 
of Puerto Rico for the term of 4 years 
(reappointment). 

MicHAEL H. Moskow, of New Jersey, to be 
Director of the Council on Wage and Price 
Stability (mew position). 

The following-named persons to be members 
of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Information for the terms indicated: 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted September 3, 1975—Continued 

For a term expiring January 27, 1977: 
ARTHUR C. NIELSEN, JR., of Illinois, vice 

James A. Michener, term expired. 

For a term expiring January 27, 1978: 
GerorcE H. GatLup, of New Jersey (reap- 

pointment). 

JoHN B. RHINELANDER, Of Virginia, to be 
Under Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, vice James L. Mitchell, re- 
signed. 


Submitted September 4, 1975 

IsaBEL A. BurRGEssS, of Arizona, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Transportation Safety 
Board for the term expiring December 31, 
1979 (reappointment). 

Eart J. Si.BertT, of the District of Columbia, 
to be United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the term of 4 years, 
vice Harold H. Titus, Jr., resigned. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

NOTE: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
issue. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released August 30, 1975 
Advance text: remarks at the Maine AFL-CIO 
Field Day Program in Augusta 


Released September 3, 1975 

News conference: on their meeting with the ~ 
President to discuss the Egyptian-Israeli 
agreement, energy legislation, the natural 
gas shortage, and military aid to Turkey— 
by Senator Hugh Scott and Representative 
John J. Rhodes 

News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with the Senate Wednesday Club to discuss 
the conduct of the upcoming Presidential 
campaign—by Senators Clifford P. Case, 
Jacob K. Javits, and Charles H. Percy 


Released September 4, 1975 

News conference: on decontrol of oil prices— 
by Frank G. Zarb, Administrator of the 
Federal Energy Administration 

Advance text: remarks at a Republican fund- 
raising luncheon in Seattle, Wash. 





week. 





Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


The President was in Sacramento, Calif., at the closing 
time of this issue. Releases issued there but not received 
in time for inclusion in this issue will be printed next 
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Education appropriation bill, veto_ 
Eggers, Alfred J., Jr 
Egypt 
News conference remarks 
PBS interview 
U.S. Ambassador to 
Eilts, Hermann F 
Elections 
Energy and environmental issues__-__ 
Tllinois campaign 
Towa campaign 
Minnesota campaign 
President’s candidacy for 1976 
731, 738, 905 
President’s support of candidates__.. 706 
Vice President’s candidacy 738, 
741, 846, 907 
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Electric utility construction 

Emergency Compensation and Special 
Unemployment Assistance Extension 
Act of 1975 

Emergency Housing Act of 1975 


Emery, Repr. David F 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 
Equal 
Employment and unemployment 
Employment trends 
Energy-related jobs 
Minorities, economic situation... 696-698, 
752, 753 
News conference remarks 7137 
PBS interview, remarks 
Public service employment_-__ 704, 706, 83S 
Unemployment compensation 694, 
839, 896, 897, 903 
White House Conference on Domestic 
and Economic Affairs 
Youth, summer jobs_. 704, 706, 839, 897 
Energy 
See also specific energy source 
Availability to farmers 
Conservation 
Consumer protection activities 
Environmental factors 
Libby Dam, remarks 
News conference remarks 
Regulatory reform 
Vail Symposium, remarks 
Energy Administration, Federal 
713, 740, 748, 757, 760, 785, 880 
Energy Agency, International 
Energy Research and Development 
Administration 
Administrator 
Assistant Administrator 
Deputy Administrator 
Energy report 
Solar energy research 
Engel, Albert 
Engelhard; Mrs. Charles W. 
England. See United Kingdom 
Environment 
Animal damage control 
Automobile pollution 
Oil pollution 
Vail Symposium 
Environmental Protection Agency 
Administrator 
Assistant Administrator 
Energy and environmental goals__ 8 380-881 
National Environmental Research 
Center 701, 712, 713 
Environmental Quality, Citizens’ Advi- 
sory Committee on 
Environmental Quality, Council 
Chairman 
Environmental Research Center, 
tional 701, 712, 713 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, Chairman 
Equal rights amendment 
Equatorial Guinea, U.S. Ambassador to_ 


702, 798, 308 
88 


739 
700, 


Erwin, William 
Esztergalyos, Ferenc 
Ethiopia, Emperor Haile Selassie 


Europe 
See also specific country 
Economic relations with U.S_ 791, 793, 817 
President’s trip 
790-804, 806-832, 848-850 
European Security Conference. See 
Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe 
“Evans” Austad, Mark 
Everett McKinley Dirksen Congressional 
Leadership Research Center 


Executive Orders 


Animal damage control on Federal 
lands (EO 11870) 

Executive Schedule (EO 11872) 

Legal Services Corporation, delegation 
of authority to Director of Office of 
Management and Budget (EO 
11874) 

President’s Commission on Olympic 
Sports (EO 11873) 

SCORE and ACE programs, transfer 
to Small Business Administration 
(EO 11871) 

Transportation Department, delega- 
tion of functions to Secretary (EO 
11875) 


Executive Schedule 
Export-Import Bank of the United 


Exports. See Trade 


Falk, Ken 

Fannin, Sen. Paul J 

Farm Family of the Year, National-_-__- 

Farmers of America, Future 

Farming. See Agriculture and agricul- 
tural programs 

Federal Communications Commission--_ 

Federal Council on the Aging 

Federal departments and agencies. See 
Government departments and agen- 
cies 

Federal employees. 
employees 

Federal Energy Administration 
Administrator , 

713, 748, 760, 785, 858, 861, 883 
Assistant Administrator 
Deputy Administrator 
Energy and environmental goals 
News conference remarks 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

Federal Housing Administration 

Federal Maritime Commission 

Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, Board of Directors 

Federal Pay, Advisory Committee on__ 

Federal Power Commission 
Chairman 


See Government 
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Regulatory reform 
Federal Property Council 760 
Federal Railroad Administration... 767, 785 
Federal Reserve System, Board of Gov- 


Federal spending. See under Budget 
Federal-State-local cooperation 

727, 731, 739, 840, 900, 902 
Federal Trade Commission 726 
Financial institutions, regulatory re- 


Finland 
President Kekkonen 
President’s trip 
Prime Minister Liinamaa 
U.S. Ambassador to 

Fire Prevention and Control Adminis- 
tration, National 

Flag, U.S. display 

Fletcher, James C 

Florida, disaster assistance 

Food 
Grain exports 


808, 809, 848, 849 
808-814, 848, 849 
848 


739, 
817, 859, 866-867, 885- 886 
Meat imports 
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Food for Peac? program 
Food Stamp program 
Ford, Mrs. Gerald R 739, 
787, 795, 796, 807, 808, 817-821, 826, 
827, 829, 846, 854, 906 
794, 808, 817-819, 826, — 


Foreign Claims. Settlement Commis- 
sion 
Foreign policy, U.S. 
Détente 
Developmental aid 
Energy, international cooperation_--_ 
Europe, economic relations with 
1 Lee Gare eunesenin 791, 793, 817 
European cng as Conference 809 
Forman, Robert J 
Fort Chaffee refugee facility, Ark 
Fort McHenry, Md 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Four-Power Agreement on Berlin_. 810, 813 
France, President Giscard d’Estaing--_-- 
Frank, John E 
Fraser, Repr. Donald M 
Frederickson, Dr. Donald S 


. Freeze, Jack 


Frenzel, Repr. Bill 

Fri, Robert 

Fulbright, J. William 

Fuld, Stanley H 

Future Farmers of America 


Gaja, Roberto 
Gallup, George H 
Gangnes, Arnold G 
Garlock, Lyle S 184 
Gas, natural_. 704, 705, 707, 849, 880, 901, 911 
Gasoline 
Price increases 137, 740 
Taxes 717, 718, 728 
General revenue sharing. See Revenue 
sharing 
General Services Administration, Ad- 
ministrator 
Genscher, Hans Dietrich 
Georgine, Robert A 
Geothermal Coordination and Manage- 
ment Project 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
792-794, 810, 813 
Chancellor Schmidt 784, 
790, 792, 794, 806, 807, 848 
Defense Minister Leber 2 
Foreign Minister Genscher 
NATO forces ’ 
President Scheel 784, 790, 793, 807 
President’s trip__ 784, 790-794, 806, 807, 848 
U.S. Ambassador to 187 
Gierek, Edward 784, 794-804, 806;'848 
Gilman, Repr. Benjamin A 154 
Girls Nation 
Giscard d’Estaing, Valéry 
Gleason, Thomas W 
Government Cooperation, Mid-America 
Committee for Business and__ 733, 759, 760 
Government departments and agencies 
Energy development impact, assist- 
ance to communities 
Paperwork reduction 
Regulatory reform ” "194, 
726, 735, 740, 893, 895 
Government employees 
Combined Federal Campaign 
Pay increase 
Personnel reduction 
Postal workers 
Strikes 
Governmental system, President’s views 


740 
Gradison, Repr. Willis D., Jr... 701-703, 705 
Grain exports to U.S.S.R 739, 

817, 859, 866-867, 885-886 
Grand Junction, Colo 88 


Grassley, Repr. Charles E 

Great Britain. See United Kingdom 
Great Lakes, military cargo shipping-- 
Great Lakes Basin Commission 


902 
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Greece 
Cyprus conflict 
PBS interview 
Prime Minister Karamanlis 
Green, Edith S 
Green, Marshall 
Greene, John P 
Greenspan, Alan. 
Greenville, U.S.N.S__.------------- 1715, 776 
Griffin, Sen. Robert P 730, 745, 771 
Grodt, Merlyn 886 
Gromyko, A. A 
Guinea, Equatorial 


Habib, Philip C 

Hagedorn, Repr. Thomas M 

Hagen, Walter, Invitational Golf Tour- 
nament 

Haig, Gen. Alexander M., Jr 

Haile Selassie 

Hall, Asaph H 

Hall, 

Halleck, Judge Charles W 

Hammerschmidt, Repr. John Paul_-__ 852, 853 

Handicapped, Committee for Purchase 
from the Blind and Other Severely... 712, 

Hannay, Allen B 

Hardware Manufacturers Association, 
American 

Hartman, Arthur A 

Hartmann, Robert A 

Hatfield, Sen. Mark O 

Hathaway, Stanley K 

Haugh, John H 

Hazardous materials 

Health 
Community health centers 
Nurse training 
Nursing homes 

Health, Education, and Welfare, 

partment of 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse, 
Health Administrator 766, 785 

Assistant Secretaries 698, 699, 700, 784 
Budget deferrals and rescissions 
Child support program 
Education Office, Commissioner 


De- 


and Mental 


National Institutes of Health, Di- 
rector 
Older Americans programs 
Refugee program ; 
Secretary _. 698-700, 712, 846, 849, 856, 911 
Sex discrimination ban in collegiate 
athletics 

Health Review Commission, Occupa- 
tional Safety and 

Health Sciences, Uniformed Services 
University of the 

Health services bill, veto 

Hébert, Repr. F. Edward 

Heller, Austin N 

Helsinki Conference. See Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe 

Hersey, 

Highway Safety Advisory Committee, 
National 755, 863 

Highways 717, 728, Se 

Hillenbrand, Martin J 

Hills, Carla A 


Holloman, John Holliday, IIT 

Home Loan Bank Board, Federal 

Hope, Cliff 

Hope, Rev. Julius C 

Housing, construction industry 

Housing Act of 1975, Emergency_700, 704, 713 

Housing Administration, Federal 

Housing Goal, National 

Housing Partnerships and the National 
Housing Partnership, National Cor- 
poration for 

Housing and Urban Development, De- 

partment of 

Assistant Secretaries 


767, 774, 785 

Federal Housing Administration 53 

New Community Development Cor- 
poration, General Manager 

Secretary 


Hudson, Morley A 

Hudson, Robert C., Jr 

Hughes, Sarah Tilghman 
Humanities, National Council on the_-_ 
Humphrey, Sen. Hubert H 

Hungary, Ambassador to U.S__-__----- 
Hunter, Jack 


Iceland, tax convention with U.S_-_-_--- 
Illinois 
Disaster assistance 
U.S. attorney 
US. district judge 
Import Bank of the United States, Ex- 
port 
Imports 
Dairy products 
t 


Income, guaranteed annual 
Independence Day, 1975 

Independent voters 

Indiana, Lieutenant Governor 
Indians, coal rights 

Indochina, refugees 

Indonesia, President Suharto 

Inflation. See Economy, national 
Information, United States Commis- 


Ingersoll, Robert S 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 
tive Organization 
Interior, Department of the 
Budget deferrals and rescissions_--_-_ 
Indian lands, coal rights 
Secretary 
Interlochen Arts Academy 
International Development, 


724 


789 
859 


International Energy Agency 

International radio broadcasting... 817, 818 

International Star Class Yacht Racing 
Association 

International Telecommunications Un- 
ion 

International Women’s Year, 1975, Na- 
tional Commission on the Observ- 


890 


751 


760 
International Women’s Year, United 
Nations World Conference for 
Interstate Commerce Commission-_-_-_ 726, 862 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin 
Interstate Highway System 
Iowa 
Governor 
Republican Party 
Iowa Development Commission 
Iowa Farm Bureau 
Ireland, Republic of, former President 
Eamon de Valera 
Isbister, James D 
Israel 
News conference remarks 
PBS news interview 
Italy 
MUADORGROE 0B: Ws cook eae cne 
Prime Minister Moro 


Ives, George S 


766, 785 


759 


693, 713 


Jackson, Sen. Henry 

Jackson, Philip C., Jr 

Jacobi, Roger 

Jacoby, Dr. Neil 

Jaffar, Khalid Muhammad 

Japan 
Joint statements 833, 835 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Miyazawa_ 833 
Prime Minister Miki 833-835, 850 

Japan Cooperative Medical Science Pro- 
gram, United States- 

Johansen, Maj. Gen. Eivind H 

John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts 

Johnson, E. Edward 

Jonnson, Wallace H., Jr 


816, 817 


Joint Statements 


Judge, Gov. Thomas L 
Judicial Conference, Sixth Circuit 
Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorney General 
Attorney General 
News conference remarks 
Regulatory reform 


Kalispell, Mont 
Kansas 

Governor 

US. attorney 

US. district judge 
Karamanlis, Constantine 
Karpatkin, Rhoda H 
Kasten, Repr. Robert W., Jr 
Kauffmann, John Hoy 
Keith, Sister Judith Marie ; 
Kekkonen, Urho 808, 809, 848, 849 
Kennedy, John F., Center for the Per- 

forming Arts 
Kennedy, Ralph E 
Kentucky, Governor 
Kieber, Walter 
Kincheloe Air Force Base, Mich 
King, Billie Jean 
Kirkland, Lane 
Kissinger, Henry A 

759, 784, 785, 787, 791, 792, 794, 796, 
815, 828, 833, 845, 865 

Klamath River Compact Commission --- 


Kohnen, Ralph B., Jr 

Kosciuszko, Tadeusz 

Kovacevic, Zivorad 

Kubasov, Valery N 

Kubby, Mrs. Maurice 

Kuwait, Ambassador to U.S___-_------- 


Labor. See specific business or industry 
Labor, Department of 
Secretary 
Under Secretary 
Labor-Management Committee, Presi- 


712, 730, 883, 911 


Labor Relations Act, National 

Labor Relations Board, National_-__- 740, 784 
Lacy, Dan 

Ladd, Jeffrey R 

Land and land use, energy develop- 


Landrieu, Moon 

Law of the Sea Conference, Special 
Representative 

Lebanon, release of Col. Morgan... 736, 738 

Leber, Georg 

Lee, Gen. Robert E 

Legal Services Corporation... 718, 731, 779 

Leonov, Aleksei 750, 754, 755 


Letters, Messages, Telegrams 
See also Congress, Communications 
to 
Apollo-Soyuz space mission, message 
to Soviet cosmonauts and American 
astronauts 
Cape Verde, U.S. recognition, letter to 
President Aristedes Pereira 
Resignations 
Army Department, exchange of 
letters with Secretary Howard H. 
Callaway 
General Services Administration, 
exchange of letters with Admin- 
istrator Arthur F. Sampson 
Interior Department, exchange of 
letters with Secretary Stanley K. 
Hathaway 
White House Staff, exchange of let- 
ters with Counsel to the President 
William E. Casselman II 
Women’s Equality Day, 1975, mes- 


750 


749 
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Lewis, Andrew L., Jr 724 
88 
Library of Congress 

Librarian 


Liechtenstein, Foreign Minister Kieber_ 
Liggett, William N 
Liinamaa, Keijo 
Loans, student 
Long, Sen. Russell 
Longshoremen, grain shipment stop- 
page 
Lord, R. Stanley 
Louisiana 
Governor 
US. district judge 


814 


Lunney, Glynn S 
Lynn, James T 


MacAvoy, Paul Webster 
Macdonald, Donald S 889 


Management and Budget, Office of, Di- 
rector, delegation of Presidential 
functions 

Management 


Committee, President’s 


Mariana Islands, Northern 

Maritime Commission, Federal 

Maritime Consultative Organization, 
Convention on the _ Intergovern- 


Maritime industry. See Ships and ship- 
ping 

Marovitz, Abraham 

Marston, Garth 

Martin, Rev. B. Herbert 

Maryland, Governor 

Mass Transportation Administration, 


Maymi, 

Mayors, United States Conference of_-_ 
Mazzanti, Deborah Szekely 
McAllister, Tom 


McCormick, Brooks 

McCormick, Mrs. Brooks 

McCulloch, William 

McCullough, John 

McDonald, Jack 

McDonald, John 

McFarlane, Maj. Robert C 

McGinnis, Brig. Gen. Charles Irving---_- 

McKnight, Frank G 

McNeil, Robert L., Jr 

Meany, George 

Meats, imports 

Mediation Board, National 

Medical Science Program, 
States-Japan Cooperative 


United 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


Finland 
President Urho Kekkonen 848, 849 
Prime Minister Keijo Liinamaa__.__ 848 
France, President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing 
Germany, Federal Republic of 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 


806, 807, 48 
793 


President Walter Scheel 
Greece, Prime Minister Constantine 
Karamanlis 


Italy, Prime Minister Aldo Moro 
Japan, Prime Minister Miki_- 
Poland, First 


833-835, 850 
Secretary Edward 
794-804, 806 
Romania, President Nicolae 
Ceausescu 818-826, 849 
Spain, Prime Minister Carlos Arias 
Navarro 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders—Continued 
Turkey, Prime Minister Suleyman 
Demirel 808, 848, 850 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
General Secretary Leonid Brezh- 
nev 808, 848-850 
United Kingdom, Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson 848, 850 
Yugoslavia 
President Josip Tito 
Prime Minister Dzemal Bijedic---- 


826-831, 849 

849 

Memorandums to Federal Agencies 
Combined Federal Campaign 


Mencher, Bruce S 
Mental health centers, community_--_- 
Mental Retardation, President’s Com- 


788 


Metcalfe, Ralph H 
MIA’s and POW’s 
Michigan, Governor 
Mid-America Committee for Interna- 
tional Business and Government Co- 
operation 733, 759, 760 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Civilan employees in U.N. zone 
Negotiations 
News conference remarks 
PBS interview 
President’s meeting with former Sen- 
ator Fulbright 
Secretary Kissinger’s visit 
Miki, Takeo 
Miller, Arthur R 
Miller, Capt. Charles T 
Miller, John C 
Milliken, Gov. William G 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Mining, surface 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Minnesota, disaster assistance 
Minorities 
Economic situation 696-698, 752, 753 
Voting rights 753, '7'70, 837, 850 
White House Conference on Domestic 
and Economic Affairs 
Mississippi River Basin Commission, 
Upper 
Mississippi River Commission 
Missouri, Governor 
Missouri River Basin Commission 
Mitchell, Clarence M., Jr 
Miyazawa, Kiichi 
Monagan, Robert T., Jr 
Monopolies 
Montana 
Disaster assistance 
U.S. attorney 
Moody, Tom 
Moore, Gov. Arch A., Jr 
Moore, C. Robert 
Moot, Robert C 
Morales-Sanchez, Julio 
Morgan, Col. Ernest R. 
Morgan, Repr. Thomas E 
Moro, Aldo 
Mortgage Association, Federal 
tional 
Mortgages 
Morton, Rogers, C. B 
Moskow, Michael H 
Moynihan, Daniel P 
Murphy, Betty Southard 
Mutual and balanced force reductions. 
See Arms control and disarmament 
Mutual Cooperation and _ Security, 


Na- 


Nassikas, John N 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration 
Administrator 
Distinguished Service Medal 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People 696, 713 
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National Cancer Advisory Board 

National Cherry Festival 

National Commission on New Tech- 
nological Uses of Copyrighted Works_ 

National Commission on the Observance 
of International Women’s Year, 1975- 

National Corporation for Housing Part- 
nerships and the National Housing 
Partnership 

National Day of Prayer 

National Environmental Research Cen- 
ter 701, 712, Moe 

National Farm Family of the Year 

National Fire Prevention and Control 
Administration 775, 785 

National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities 

National Highway Safety Advisory Com- 

755, 863 

806 


7178 
760 


National Housing Goal 
National Institutes of Health 
National Labor Relations Act 
National Labor Relations Board_ 740, 784, 887 
National League of Families of Ameri- 

can Prisoners and Missing in South- 


National Mediation Board 

National Naval Medical Center 

National Science Foundation 

National Security Council, 
with President 

National Transportation Safety Board, 


meetings 


Natural gas 
Deregulation 
Regulatory reform 
Shortages 
Navajo Indians 
Naval Medical Center, National 
Needham, Pamela G 
Neiger, Capt. Ralph E 
Neill, Denis M 
Nelsen, Ancher 


719, 
761, 762, 787, 804, 816, 865, 910 
Nevada, Governor 717 
New England River Basins Commission_ 
New Hampshire, special Senatorial elec- 


New Jersey 
Disaster assistance 
Governor 
New Orleans, U.S.S_..-..------------- 


News Conferences 


July 12 (No. 17) 

Aug. 2 (Air Force One) 

Aug. 7 (Public Broadcasting System) - 
Aug. 15 (Vail Symposium) 

Aug. 25 (Milwaukee TV interview) --- 


News media, meetings with the Presi- 
dent _. 736, 815, 838, 854, 856, 886, 903, 906 

Nielsen, Arthur C., Jr 

Nimmer, Melville B 

Nimmerrichter, Loretta 

Nixon, Richard M 

Nominations. See Appointments and 
Nominations 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
News conference remarks 
President’s Helsinki trip, remarks. 792-794 
Supreme Allied Commander 192 
Turkey, military bases_._. 720-723, 791, 801 
U.S. forces 792, 848 

North Carolina 
Governor 
US. district judge 

North Dakota, disaster assistance 

Northern Mariana Islands, common- 
wealth status 

Nuclear energy, 
struction 

Nuclear Regulatory Commission 

Nunn, Sen. Sam 

Nurse training 

Nursing homes 

Nusbaum, Justine L 


815 
838 
856 
903 


electric utilities con- 
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O'Callaghan, Gov. Mike 
Occupational Safety and Health Review 
Commission 

Office. See other part of title 

Offset talks 

Ohio, Governor 

Ohio River Basin Commission 

Ohio River Valley White House Con- 
703, 713 


849 


Oil 
Decontrol of domestic oil 
740, 748, 760, 763, 765, 779, 784, 785, 
816, 818, 849, 854, 857, 858 
Domestic production 
736, 737, 740, 748, 769, 857, 858 
Import fees, court decision 854 
Imports 737, 763, 857, 858 
Pollution 
Price increases 
Shale development 
Oklahoma 
Disaster assistance 
Governor 
Olson, Dr. Frank 
Olson, Richard 
Olympic Sports, President’s Commis- 


Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries 

Orlebeke, Charles J 

Orr, Lt. Gov. Robert 

Ottoman, Mr. and Mrs. James 

Outstanding Disabled Veteran Award__ 


Pacific Northwest River Basins Com- 
mission 

Packard, David 

Packwood, Sen. Bob 

Packwood, Otis L 

Paige, Lowell J 

Paraho Development Corporation 

Parks, William W 

Patricelli, Robert E 

Pearson, Sen. James B 

Pekin, Ill 

Pelé 

Pennsylvania, 

Peoria, Ill 

Percy, Sen. Charles H 

Pereira, Aristedes 

Perk, Ralph J 

Perle, E. Gabriel 

Perry, Lowell W 

Peterson, Russell W 

Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
ganization of 

Petroleum price review bill, veto___ 763, 785 

Physical Fitness and Sports, President’s 
Council on 

Pillsbury, Sally W 

Pingel, John S 

Poland 
First Secretary Gierek 


Or- 


794-804, 806, 848 
Joint statements 798, 802, 806 
Poznan International Trade Fair____ 784 
President’s trip 784, 794-804, 806, 848 
U.S. Ambassador to 

Pollack, Irving M 

Pollution. See Environment 

Portugal, government crises 


Postal Service, United States 


730, 
784, 881-882 
Potomac River Basin, Interstate Com- 
mission on the 


Powerplant siting 

POW’s and MIA’s 

Poznan International Trade Fair 
Prayer, National Day of 

Prayer day proclamations 
President Ford Committee 
Presidential Clemency Board 
Presidential Scholars 


President’s Commission on Olympic 
Sports 
President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports 
President’s Labor-Management Com- 
mittee 
President’s travel 
Domestic 
Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Fort McHenry, Md 
Fort Smith, Ark 
Grand Junction, Colo 
Interlochen, Mich 
Kalispell, Mont 
Kincheloe Air Force Base, Mich-_-- 
Libby, Mont 
Mackinac Island, Mich q 
Milwaukee, Wis 894, 903, 907, 911 
Minneapolis, Minn 869, 874, 876 
Pekin, Ill 877 
Peoria, Ill 
Rifle, Colo 
Traverse City, Mich 
Vail, Colo 
Foreign 
Finland 808-814, 848, 849 
Germany, Federal Republic of. 790-794, 
806, 807, 848 
794-804, 806, 848 
818-826, 849 
Yugoslavia 826-831, 849 
President’s veto power_ 703, 704, 706, 734, 772 
President’s views on term in office 737, 
738, 838-840 
Preston, Bruce 712 
Price Stability, Council on Wage and_-__ 730, 
784, 790 
Principe, independence ceremonies___. 730 
Privacy issues, child support program... 856 


762 
723 


784 


Poland 


Proclamations 


Citizenship Day and Constitution 
Week, 1975 (Proc. 4384) 
Meat imports from Canada (Proc. 
4382) 
Women’s Equality Day, 1975 (Proc. 
) 


Project Independence 

Property Council, Federal 

Public Broadcasting System, interview_ 
Public employees, strikes 

Puerto Rico, U.S. attorney 


Quie, Repr. Albert H 


Radio broadcasting, international__ 817, 818 
Radio Free Europe 817, oo 
Radio regulations 

Railroad Administration, Federal__ 767, 785 
Railroads, labor negotiations 784 
Railways and Airline Clerks, Brother- 


Rampton, Gov. Calvin L 
Randolph, Sen. Jennings 
Rathe, Janet J 
Ray, Gov. Robert D 
Reagan, Ronald 
Red Cross, American National 
Reed, Travis Edwin 
Rees, Albert 
Refugee program 
Regula, Repr. Ralph S 
Regulatory reform 
705, 707, 724-726, 735, 740, 759, 868, 
883, 892, 893, 895 


Reports to the President 


Energy Research and Development : 
Administration, report 712, 713 

United Nations World Conference for 
International Women’s Year, US. 
delegation 


Republican Party 
Arkansas Party leaders 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
Illinois campaign 


Minnesota 
Montana party leaders 
National Chairman 
News conference remarks 
PBS interview 
Wisconsin 

Research, environmental 


Resignations and Retirements 


Agriculture Department 
Assistant Secretary 
Rural Telephone Bank, Board of 
Directors 760, 806 
Air Force Department, Assistant Sec- 
tary 
Ambassadors, United States 
Australia and the Republic of 
Nauru 
Central African Republic 
Army Department, Secretary 
Asian Development Bank, U.S. Direc- 


Committee for Purchase from the 
Blind and Other Severely Handi- 
capped, members 

Environmental Protection Agency, 
Assistant Administrator 

Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, Board of Directors 

Federal Property Council, Executive 
Secretary 

Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion, member 

General Services Administration, Ad- 
ministrator 

Geothermal Coordination and Man- 
agement Project, Chairman 

Housing and Urban Development 

Department 
New Community Development Cor- 
poration, General Manager 

Interior Department, Secretary 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 
members 

Justice Department, Assistant Attor- 
ney General 

Klamath River Compact Commission, 
Federal Representative and Chair- 
man 

National Cancer Advisory Board, 

National Commission on the Observ- © 
ance of International Women’s 
Year, 1975, member 

National Highway Safety Advisory 
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